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THE NEW TIMON.—A POEM. 
In our this poem deserves a wider celebrity than it has yet won. Deck'd prest - 
It is the war-blast of a trumpet in a ball-room. It ises a from jae Reg? Mighty pay . 
feebleness and insanity of modem verse. With all its faults of exaggerati 
it displays great vigour. There is genuine power in its nervous lines. The E , comes,—throagh emple, 
rough strong verse of Churchill is joined to the sentiment and characters 
Byron. We do not admire the mixture ; we do not like the style. The The infant 4 pion clguetametn: ie 
the diction is sometimes rude, and the thought 
sometimes affected. Yet still we are continually startled as we read by While. like soul lifted aloft by love, ringing ; 
emphatic lines—by bursts of noble description—by touches of 
ginal and striking images—by the careless mastery of the writer over his Heh, lente sn dh age P 
plets—and by the vivid spirit of romance that pervades the whole poem, H fen ag mr me ens am. 
peoples the streets of London with new creations. Many conjectures hav —— _ Pasay — 
hazarded as to the writer. There are not many names before the public} ‘And . ea s lighted ’ 
that would be equal to its authorship. It may perhaps be an aed 
Disraeli. The carelessness of the composition indicates a practised hand. Of the ead ‘ type, desire 7 
The hero, Morvale, is born of an Indian mother, and has the passions of the heast,—the Raaven-<anenenn ogee 
East burning in his breast. His portrait inclines to exaggeration, yet there are|| The trouble of Morvale’s soul originates a fine image :-— 
noble lines in it :— . « Sorrow, like the wind 
‘* Honour to him, who, self-complete and brave O'er trees, stirs varying o'er each human mind ; 
In seorn, can carve his pathway to the grave, 
And, heeding nought of what men think or say, and leaf, which spring restores anew ; 
Make has own heart has world upon the way !” From some, but shakes rich powers unknown in calm, 
Again :-— wakes the troubles to extract the balm. 
«Small need to tra his cours from year to year— 
ill wearied passion paused in its career : 
Travel, experience, lore of things and men, Grief not the languor but the action bring ; 


Brought thought—thought books—books quiet ; well, and then? 
Alas! we move but in the Hebrew’s ring ;* 

Our onward steps but back the 1 

Until some few at least escape the thrall, 

And breathe the space beyond the flaming wall : 

Feel the large freedom which in faith is gi 

And plume the wings that shall possess the heaven.” 


The lines following are also, we presume, intended to apply to the hero :— 
— himself, but regal in his train— 
Lavish of stores bat 
To art a Medici—to want a god, 
Life’s rougher paths grew level where he trod.” 


It is not necessary to follow the story. We do not know but that it would 


read well in prose, though too intricate for verse, and it t certainly be : a 
ay oe aa a strikes a vigorous blow at the Tennysonian style : 


t into a powerful drama; but we can catch 
which display the author's vigorous versification. A son of a noble house looks 


her sitting in sad doubt of his honour : 
“T stood and gazed within the quiet room ;— 
Gazed on her cheek ;—+there, spring had lost i-s bloom! 
Alone she sate !—A/one !—that worn out word, 
So idly spoken, and so coldly heard ; 
Yet all that poet’s sing, and grief hath known, 
Of hope laid waste, knells in that word—Atone ! 
Who conteimplates, aspires, or dreams, is not 
Alone : he peoples with rich thoughts the spot. 
The only loneliness—how dark and blind !— 
Is that where fancy cannot dupe the mind ;— 
Where the heart, sick, despondent, tired with all, 
Looks joyless round and sees the dungeon wall ;— 
When even God is silent, and the curse 
Of stagnor settles on the universe ;— 
When prayer 1s powerless, and one sense of dearth 
Abysses all, save solitude, on earth !” 


In another style are sketches of men who in the season are seen daily pas- 
sing by Whitehall. The closing lines on the duke show that the author’s con- 
ceptions are as clear as his verse is pointed :-— 


« Yet oh, how few his faults, how pure his mind, 


casement of the cottage-home of his humble bride, and beholds} 


Beside his fellow-conquerors of maukind ; 
How knightly seems the iron image, shown 
By Marlborough’s tomb, or lost Napoleon's throne ! 
Cold if his lips, no smile of fraud they wear, 
Stern if his heart, still ‘ Man’ is graven there ; 
No = crime his step to greatness made, 
Ne m trampled, and no dust betray'd ; 
‘The eternal + I’ was not his law—he rose 
Without one art that honour might oppose, 
And leaves a human, if a hero's, name 
To curb ambition while it lights to fame.” 
In a higher style is the description of Morvale’s night-wandering, the gradual, 
dawning of the day, and the rising of the sun, all dashed off with panoramic 
freedom and effect :— 


+ © According tosome Eastern commentators, the march of the Israelites, 
in the Desert was in a charmed circle: every morning they set out on their, 


journey, and every night found themselves on the same spot as that from which! 
the journey had commenced.” 


And clouds the horizon but to nerve the wings.” 
Some pretty lines are introduced on the joys of youthful fancy :-— 


Charms in the poem of a child-like mind, 
To which the vision of the world is blind !” 


For his verse the author claims the praise of earnest manliness, and 


‘ Not mine, not mine (O Muse fortnd '), the boon 
Of borrowed note, the mock-bird’s ish tune, 
The jingling medley of purloin’d conceits, 

Outbabying Wordsworth, and 
Where all the airs of patchwork-p I chi 

To drowsy ears in Tennysonian rhyme ! 

Am I enthrall’d but by the sterile rule, 

The forma! pupil of a frigid school, 

If to old laws my Spartan tastes adhere, 

If the old vigorous music charms my ear, 

Where sense with sound, and ease with weight combine, 
In the pure silver of Pope's ringing line ; 

Or where the pulse of man beats loud and strong 

In the frank flow of Dryden's lusty ? 

Let School-Miss Alfred vent her chaste delight 

On ‘darling little rooms so warm and bright '” 
Chaunt, ‘I’m aweary,” in infectious strain, 

And catch her ‘blue fly singing i’ the pane.’ 

by tho’ adored by blues, 

Tho’ wi ump the ing muse, 

Tho’ Theban taste the’ 

And pensions Tennyson, while starves a Knowles, 
Rather, be thou, my poor Pierian maid, 

Decent at least, Hayley’s weeds array’d, 

Than patch with frippery every tinsel line, 

And flaunt, admired, the Rag Fair of the Nine !” 


Here we leave our author. He has uced an original and vigorous 
and has established his claim to be well received, in whatever shape he may 
choose to visit us again. 


THE LONE HOUSE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER,” “THE ATTACHE,” ETc. 
On one of the shore roads, as the highways near the Atlantic are called, in a 
distant of the province, there isa lone house situated in the midst of one of 
the wildest and most barren tracts of country in those colonies; on either side 
of it are enormous bogs, stretching away im the distance for miles. Behind it is 
an undulating country of graras formation, covered with enormous masses of 
jdetached rocks. In front is a lake in a deep and sunken hollow, so still, so cheer- 
‘less and repulsive, that it looks like the pool of death. Beyond this a mountain 


where the house stands is a small ridge of land in the form of a wedge, which 
ormerly bore beech and birch trees ; and not only had a tolerable soil, but way 


we of granite rises and shuts out the sea, which is not far distant. The place 
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exempt from the encumbrance of loose stone. Beyond this ridge, however, al! 
is barren. The surface is either naked rock or partially covered with moss, the 
wild strawberry, and the hardy white clover. Here and there a stunted birch 
or dwarf larch finds a scanty subsistence in the crevices of the rocks, or in coarse 
gravel formed by the disintegration that time and the alternations of heat and 
trost have produced in the ite. In the hollows, which resemble basins or 


stone reservoirs, a boggy su tance has accumulated, that nurtures small groves), 


of ill-conditioned and half-fed firs, which seem to have grown prematurely old. 


and grey before their time, being covered with white moss, which, climbing up) 


their stems hangs pendent from their limbs, like hoary locks. The larger bogs 


The Anglo American. 


on the right and left are in part covered with a long coarse aquatic grass (which 
the moose and carraboo feed upon in winter, when the frost enables them to! 
travel over these treacherous and dangerous places), and in part by the yellow 
water-lilies, the wild iris, and clusters of cranberry bushes. It is impossible to 
conceive any thing more lonely and desolate than this place. Even in summer. 
when the grassy road is well defined, and vegetation has done its best to clothe 
the — proportions of the landscape, and conceal its proverty and deformity. 
when the peepee Gewese flutter by to withdraw your attention from their dank, 
stagnant, and unwholesome cradles, to their own beauty, and the wild bee as 
he journeys on whispers of his winter’s store of honey, and the birds sing merrily 
that contentment is bliss ; even then, excited by the novelty of the scene, and 
interested as you are in the little lone household of the desert, its total seclu- 
sion from the world and the whole human family overpowers and appals you 
A crowd of ideas rushes into your mind faster than you can arrange and dispose 
of them. Surely you say, Here, at least, is innocence ; and where there is in- 
nocence, there must be happiness. Where there is no tempter, there can be no 
victim. Here all is calm and quiet, while on either side is the rapid or cata- 
ract. The passions can have no scope, the affections must occupy the whole 
—_ How can envy, hatred, malice or uncharitableness find an entrance ! 

re can be nothing to envy where the condition of all is alike, and where all 
that is garnered is a common stock. There can be no hatred where there is no 
injury or no superiority ; but they can love one another, for. they are all in all to 
each other, they, can trim their fire for the poor wayfaring man, feed him, 


and send him on his journey rejoicing. They can hear from him of the house- 
less stranger, and bless God with thankful hearts that he has given them a home 
to dwell in. He may tell them tales of war, but they feel they are beyond its 
reach ; and, what is far better learn that if poverty has its privations, it has also) 
its own peculiar privileges and immunities. ‘Thoughts like these naturally ory 
themselves upon you in such ascene. Your feelings are subdued and softened 
You behold the family with interest and affection, but still you shrink at a full 
view of their situation and involuntarily regard it vith pity as a hopeless exile 
You are a creature of habit ; you cannot understand it; you feel you have so- 
cial duties to perform ; that grief is lessened when the burden is divided. and 
pn a when it is imparted. That man was not made to !ve alone ; 

that mutual wants, individual weakness, and common protection require that, 
though we live in families, our families must dwell in communities. 

If such be the feelings that a traveller entertains even in summer, how must 
he shudder wnen he regards this lone house in winter! I have seen many soli 
tary habitations as well as this, and some of them much farther removed from 
any neighbourhood, but never one so dreary and so desolate. Follow any new 
road into the wilderness, and you will find a family settled there miles and miles’ 
from any house. But imagination soon fills up the intervening space with al 
dense population, and you see them in the midst of a well cultivated country, 
and enjoying al} the blessings of a civilized community. They are merely pion- 
eers. y have taken up their station: the tide of emigration will speedily 
reach them and pass on. Go into that house, and you are at once struck with 
the difference of the two families. ‘The former is still life and contentment: 
the latter is all hope, bustle and noisy happiness. The axe is at work on the 
foresi that is ringing with its regular blows. Merry voices are heard there, and 
the loud laugh echoes through the woods, for friendshave come from the settle- 


ments, and ten acres of wood are to be cut down in one day. Sleighs are arriving 


with neighbours and relations, from whom they have lately parted; and at night there 


will be a festive assembly at a place which, until the year before, when the road. spring bird, the first harbi 


ly scanty but a certain provision from the sources I have described. Year fol- 
lowed year with little variation. Their occupations came and ceased with the 
seasons. Time silently away, and as there were few instances of impor- 
‘tance that interested them, its flight was unperceived and unmarked. 

jthree eldest daughters had severally left home for service in the next town, 
lwhich was a seaport, had married and quitted the country ; and the family, at 
ithe time I am speaking of, consisted of John Lent, his wife, and three little girls, 
\the youngest of whom was seven years of age. When! arrived at the house 
last summer, Mrs. Lent did not at first recognise me. Old Age has so com- 
\pletely covered my visage with his wrinkles and repulsive mask, that the features 
of manhood are effectually concealed from view. [thas removed my hair, de- 
‘prived me of my teeth, obscured my eyes, and disfigured my cheeks with un- 
'seemly furrows. 

| These ravages of time, however, are wisely permitted or ordained, to prepare 
us to leave a world which we can no longer either serve or adorn. In - 
tion as we lose our personal attractions, mankind recede from us ; and, at 

we mutually take leave of each other without a sigh or a tear of regret. 

| What years had gradually effected for me, misfortune had nag bey deep- 
ly engraven upon her. ‘The young and cheerful woman whom I known, 
was now astaid and care-worn matron ; the light and elastic step of youth had 
been succeeded by the slow and heavy tread of limbs stiffened with toil, and 
her hair had blanched under grief and anxiety. My voice first attracted her at- 
tention. She said she knew it, and was certain it was that of an old and kind 
friend, and entreated me not to think her ungrateful if she could not recall my 
name, for her poor head had been confused of late. On discovering who I was, 
she communicated to me a brief outline of her melancholy story, details of 
which I subsequently heard from others at Shelburne. 

During the previous winter her husband had set out on foot for the nearest 
town to procure some little necessaries for the house, and intended to return the 
next day. The subsequent morning was fine, but the weather, as is often the 
jcase in this variable climate, suddenly changed. At noon it began to snow: 
‘towards evening the wind had risen toa gale, and clouds of sleet were sweep- 
ling over the desert with resistless fury. Once or twice she went to the door 
jand looked out, but withdrew immediately, nearly blinded and suffocated by the 
drifting storm. Her evening meal was prepared for her husband. ‘The table, with 
its snow-white cover, stood ready for his reception. The savoury stew sim- 
/mered on the hearth, and the potatoes gave out their steam in token of readi- 
jness, while the little earthern teapot and unleavened cake, the never-failing 
ipendages of a settler’s meal, were ready to cheer him on his return. « Ah, 
‘here he is!” she said, as the outer door suddenly opened, followed by thick 
|volumes of snow that nearly filled the little entry. ‘No, that is the wind that 
‘has forced it open. He won't be here to-night; we had better go to supper. 
|He saw the coming storm, and remained in towne I often wonder he can fore - 
jtel the weather so well. He knows when a thaw, or a frost, or fall of snow, or 
)a tempest is approaching hours beforehand. He was too wise to try the barren 
to-day.” 

His absence gave her no anxiety whatever; she had become familiar with the 
storms, and dreaded them only for others who were strangers and unwary. He 
had often been away before, and there was nothing unusual in his not arriving 
now. It was a proof of his ity, and not of his r. 

The continued unabated throughout the second day, and she neither ex- 
pected nor prepared for his reception. ‘The third day was calm and tran- 
quil ; the whirlwind had spent its wreathy pillows, sunk down and reposed in 
utter exhanstion. The snow-birds came in numbers about the barn to feed on 
jthe hay-seed of the stack-yard, and the cattle were set at liberty to relax their 
jstiffened limbs and to go to the spring in quest of water. The hted and 
‘half-famished poultry issued from their hiding-places, and cl ously demanded 
jthat attention that had been so long withheld, while the ill-omened crow came 
at the well-known signal to enforce his claim to a share of the food as a house- 
jless and friendless stranger. The children, too, were released from their prison, 
land life and animation were again to be seen round the Lone House. 

As the mother stood at the door and looked abroad upon the scene, a little 
r of that glad season, carolled merrily from the 


was made and the house built, was in the heart of a howling wilderness. There) leafless-tree at the side of the cottage. 


is nothing about such a dwelling to make you think it desolate, although loneli- | 


«Thank God!” she said, “ winter is now nearly over, and its storms and 


ness is its characteristic. Converse with the forester, a fine, manly, native| trials ; we have seldom more than one very heavy gale of wind after that little 


settler, and you find he has visions of a mill on his brook: he talks of keeping) bird comes to sing us a 
his||day.” And she sent th 


fifty head of horned cattle in 2 few years. Assoon as his mill is finished, t 
log hut is to be superseded by a large framed house ; and that miserable shed, 
as he calls his stable, is to give place to a spacious barn, seventy feet long and 


fifty feet wide. He is full of merriment, confidence, and hope. In the former! 


intendence of a Divine Providence, form a strong contrast to the more animated 
lland his place was still vacant. ‘To-morrow would be post-day; he had very 


place, a pious resignation, a placid contentment, hearts chastened and subdued 
into a patient endurance of toil, and a meek but firm reliance on the super- 


and self relying forest family. 
The wintr 3 
foe. 


last howls round their dwelling, like a remorseless and savage |properly waited, she said, to come with Ainslow. 
Its hollow, mournful voice appals the heart with painful recollections of) was lame, the walking was heavy, and he had a pack tocarry. 


— of spring. Your father will be at home early to- 
e eldest girl to the snares set for catching wild rabbits : 
° ‘They will be all abroad to-day,” she said ; “see if there are any there for his 
\dinner.”” 

| In ashort time the child returned, with two of these little animals in her 
- and the table was again spread; but he came not. He would return, 
perhaps, she thought, in the evening, for when he did not arrive at noon he 
‘seldom reached home until sunset. But night came with its accustomed meal, 


She was glad of it, for he 
es, they would 
Doubt, fear, or misgiving, never entered her 


its overpowering strength ; and the poor besieged family, as they encircle their both be here early in the day 

little fire at night (drawn still closer together now by their mutual fears and af-| She had great confidence in his judgment ; whatever he decided on was 
fections), offer up a silent prayer to the throne of grace, and implore continued 
and merciful protection of Hum who is always a father to the fatherless. At 
this season the road is covered, in common with the dreary desert, with deep snow | 


jmund. 
right, and it was prudent and much more greeable for him to travel in company 


jwith the postman, who had all the news, and was a pleasant and obliging man. 
|The next day brought again and again merry faces to the door, to look over the 


In the clear light of an unclouded sun, its direction may be ascertained by an ex-, dreary bog and catch the first glimpse of the sleigh. 


perienced traveller. and by him alone ; but at night, or in stormy weathe >, i .s 0) 


vast and trackless field, where the fatigued and bewildered stranger is doomed 


to inevitable death. 
To afford shelter and assistance to the traveller, to furnish him with a guide, 


and spced him on his way, was the object which John Lent had in view in set-|| 
ed |/He was a part of that world on either side of them, of which they had heard and 


thing on the “ Ridge.” He was aided by the subscriptions and encouraged by. 
the personal assistance of those on either side of the desert who were interested 
in the road, or in the benevolence of the undertaking. A house and barn were! 
erected with much labour and difficulty (for all the materials were brought from! 
a great distance), the Court of Sessions granted him a free tavern license, and 
the mgletaiane of the province a small sum of ten or twelve pounds a year, in 
consideration of the importance of this house to the mail communication of that! 
part of the province. The ridge contained about thirty acres of land. These’ 
were soon cleared and brought into cultivation, and produced his winter's store 
of bey, and yearly supply of wheat and vegetables. His sheep and cows wan- 
dered over the plains, and found in summer, m an extended range, sutficient 
food on the scattered and short but sweet berbage of white clover, and the leaves 
of the dwarfbushes. The bog supplied him with fuel and materials for cultiva- 
ting his fields, while the proceeds of his little inn enabled him to obtain some of 
those articles of groceries that habit has rendered indispensable to the 
people im this country, Such was the condition of this family. They 


At last a shout proclaimed its approach, and the whole group were assembled 
\to see the little dark spec that was moving forward in the distance, and gradu- 
jally enlarging into a distinct form. It was anxiously watched, but was slow in 
jcoming, as every thing in life is that is impatiently waited for. 

The arrival of the postman was an important event at this little habitation. 


formed vague conceptions, but which they had never seen. ‘Their father's re- 
iturn, too, was an afiair of great interest. He did not very frequently leave 
home ; and when he did, he always brought back some little present to the mo- 
ther of her children from some kind persons, whom their attentions and u- 
‘har situation and character had converted from strangers into friends. They 
‘were little events, to be sure; but these little incidents constitute “the short 
and simple annals of the poor.” ‘They are all that occur to diversify the mono- 
tony of their secluded lite. The post came, but he had no companion. He 
drove his sleigh to the opposite side of the road, where the barn stood, and, 
leaving it there, he proceeded to the house. He was met by Mrs. Lent, who 
shook him cordially by the hand, and said that she had expected her husband 
'with him, but supposed he was not ready to come 

| The dinner, however, was now waiting, and she pressed him to go in and par 


rest take with the family of their humble meal 
ived|| Have you seen John*” 
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The truth had now to be told, which Ainslow did in the kindest and most!lits effects. It had lessened their number once, it could do so again. They hed 
considerate manner. After preparmg her mind for the reception of very bad! been told they were mortal, now they knew it. It was an awful disclosure to 
news, he proceeded to inform her, that as he crossed the wooden bridge at the! them, and yet what was death! Jt was not annihilation, for the body reiamed. 
black brook in the bow, he observed John Lent sitting on the floor, with his back) ‘That whieh had inhabited and animated it was incorporeal, and had departed un- 
resting against the rail, a stiffened and frozen corpse. He had evidently been) seen. It was that unknown, invisible, and mysterious spirit, they had uneon- 
overpowered by the storm, which coming from the eastward, blew full in his; sciously loved, for the corpse shocked and terrified them. ‘Uhey had been in- 
face, depriving him at once of his breath and his strength; and having sat| structed that there was a soul that survived the body, but they could not com- 
down exhausted to rest his wearied limbs, he had sunk into that fatal sleep) prehend it. ‘They now saw and shuddered at the difference betweeu the living 
in which the soul, without a stroggle or a sigh, passes into another and a bet-| and the dead. It was palpable, but still it was not intelligible. Poor little in- 
ter world. He added, that be had taken him up in his arms, and lifted Lim} nocents! it was their first practical lesson in mortality, and it was engraved on 
into the sleigh, where he now was ; and that he had covered him with a rug, their aching hearts too deeply ever to be forgotien. ‘Their affection now became 
and driven to the barn, that she might not be too suddenly shocked by the aw-| more intense and far more tender, for solicitude had blended with it and selitened 
ful sight of the dead bedy ; and concluded with those consolatory remarks! it. Yes, their little circle was stronger for having its circumference reduced, it 
which, though unheard or unheeded, are usually addressed to those who are! could bear more pressure than before, if the burden were unhappily increased. 
smitten down by sudden affliction. Before he had finished his narrative a loud, The time for rest had now approached, and the widow was weak and unwell. 
long-continued, and piercing cry of distress arose from the sleigh that thrilled) The thought of her unburied husband oppressed her. The presence of death, too, 
the whole group, and brought them instantly to the door. The poor man’s! in the house, for so long a time, was a heavy load for her nerves ; «ud unable to 
faithful and affectionate dog had discovered his master, and the strong instinet | sustain her feelings and her reflections any longer, she resorted to hes evening 
of the animal revealed to him at once that he would never more hear that voice) prayers with her little family, and added to the prescribed forin a short and sim- 
of kindness and fellowship that had cheered him from day to day, or receive! ple petition of her own. Her voice was almost inaudible, amid the din and cour 
his food from that hand which had always been extended to feed or to fondle! of the tempest, to those around ber; but it penetrated far above the elements, 
him. The postman then drove the sleigh to the door, lifted out the lifeless) and reached the throne of merey to which it was addressed. Relieved, refreshed, 
body, which had been frozen in its sitting attitude, and placing it im the same/| and strengthened by this devotional exercise, they gathered ayaim around the 
position on a large chest in a corner of the strangers’ room, rested its back) hearth ere the fire was seeured for the night, and were engaved in some little 
against the wall. It looked like a man not dead, but sleeping. He then with-) consultation about the daily duties that were to be assigned to each, when they 
drew the family into their sitting-room, and having placed some oats in a buck-| were aroused by a loud and violent knocking at the door. The mother arose and 
et before his horse, who ate them as he stood in his harness, he occupied the) opened it, with a palpitating heart. Three strange, wild-lookig, hagyard men, 
few remaining minutes of his time in endeavouring 4s he best could to con-|'en reated admittance for God's sake, for they were fauushed, and uearly chilled 
dole with and comfort the poor widow and her helpless family. He was aston-| to death with the cold. What a contrast for that hitherto quiet aud nosseless 
ished at her fortitude. Her agony, it was evident, was almost msupportable, household! ‘There were these men stamping on the floor, shaking off the snow 
but she gave no vent to violent and unavailmg lamentations. He was not the) from thew clothes, beating their hands together, throwing down their packs, talk- 
first, ashe will be by no means the last, to admire this quality of the female! ing loudly, and all speaking at once—all ealling for food, all demanding more 
mind when roused by great events to deep thonght and cool and deliberate ac-| fire, aud all rejoicing in their shelter and safety. The children huddled together 
tion. Weak, timid, and powerless as woman is, im the minor troubles and) in affrivht in the corner of the room, and the poor mother trunmed her lauap, re- 
trials of life, when real danger and great afflictions are to be encountered. she! built her fire, and trembled as she reflected that she was alone and vnproterted. 
rises superior to fear, calls in the aid of a judgment always good, when confi-) Who are these men, she asked herself! Houseless in the storm, her heart re- 
dently relied on, and a moral courage surpassing that of man, becanse its fown- plied,» Would to Heaven there had been sucha shelter for my poor Joba Lent ! 
dations are not built on the delusive laws of honour, bat deeply laid in conscious; We need not fear, for God and our poverty are our protection.” She told them 
innocence, in a strong sense of the obligations of duty, and a pious and firm re-) they were m the house of death—that her husband lay dead. aud, for want of 
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Thus supported and strengthened, assistance, unburied in the next room, but that all that could be doue for them 


liance on the might and goodness of Cod 
she would do, though at such a time, and in such a place, that all, of course, 


she sustains burdens disproportioucd to her sex, and successfully resists afflic-| 
tions that everpower the vigour, and appal the courage of man. 
The poor widow heard hin calmly and patiently, though words seemed to fail] 
her when thanking him for his kindness. ‘This portentuous silence, however, | 
deceived him. There are calamities too heavy to be borne, and misfortunes! 
may overpower by surprize, that could be successfully resisted if their advent) 
were known. Althongh the blow did not prostrate this miserable woman, it) 
stunned her into insensibility. ‘Thoucht and memory seemed suspended, — In-! 
capable of action herself, she was passive im the hands of herchildren. She had! 
but one confused and mdrstinct wea that remamed She thought her husband! 
was at home and asleep in the adjomimg room, but his long slumber and un 
broken silence did not alarm her. When her meals were prepared by her daugh-| 
ter, she would look round aud say, * Call your father—tell hum we wait for him :”| 
or at night she would look into his room and admonish him it was prodent to! 
wake up and go to bed, or he would take cold. ‘The poor children gazed at her.) 
wondered, and shed tears. Helpless, unprotected, and alone in the world, their! 
little hearts failed them ; and the inquiry often and often oceurred to their minds,| 
What is to become of us’ Death, that sat embodied in one human form im that 
house, and had laid his cold, benumbing hand on another, whom he appeared tl 
have marked for his victim, seemed ready to devour them all Silence first dis- 
closed to them their solitude, and solitude theu danger. On the third evening! 
they clustered as usual round their mother’s chair and prayed ; but she was un- 
able to join them. She looked at them, but did not seem to comprehend them 
They then tried, with faltering lips and tearful eyes, a verse of «a hymn, ove that 
she always had been fond of: but two voices were now wanting, and they were 
alarmed at the feeble and plaintive sound of therr own. ‘The chords of the wi- 
dow’s heart vibrated at the sound of the uwsic, and she looked about her, as one 
awaking from slumber Thought, feeling, and sensibility returned - the fonn- 
tains of her affections opened, and a flood of tears nungled with those of her! 
children. She inquired of them the day of the week, and whether any person 
had been at the house since the postman left it, wrung her hands m agony at 
the thoughts of the length of her stupor, and having atlectionately kissed and! 
blessed her little ones, went to bed to weep unseen, and pour out her gnets and] 
her petitions undisturbed lo Him who has graciously promised His protection to} 
the widow and the orphan 
In the morning she rose more composed, but sadly changed. Years had re- 
volved in that night, and left their tracks and furrows on her faded cheek ; and) 
the depth, and strength, and acuteness of her mental sufferings, had rendered 
her hair as white as the snow-wreath that death had folded round her husband! 
The straggle had been violent, bat successful, She was 


as a winding-sheet 
She was sensible of her sit- 


afflicted but not subdued, bereft, but not destitue 
uation, and willing to submit with humble resignation ; aware of her duties, and] 
ready to undertake them. She stood between the living and the dead. A fear-| 
ful debt was to be discharved to the one, subsistence and comfort were due to! 
the other. She commenced the morning with prayer from a church formulary 
that had been given ber by a tray elling missionary, and then went about her usual) 
As she sat by her fireside in the evening she revolved in her mind the 
As any doubt or difficulty suggested itself] 
How was her husband to be buried ! 


duties 
new sphere in which she was placed 
her loss became more and more apparent 
The ground was frozen to the depth of three feet, and she was unable to dig a 
She dare not go to the next neighbour's, a distance of seven miles, for! 
She could not send her eldest daughter, for 
she did not know the way , and she, toe, might be lost. She must wait for the 
postinan, he would arrive in three days, and would assist her. Tf net, God would 
send relief when least expected. Every thing, however, about her—everything 
she had to do, and every thing she required, mixed itself in some way with re- 
collections of him she mourned, and reminded her of some habit, word, or act of 
his. Even the weather now made her shudder. ‘The storm, like a giant re-| 
freshed with sleep, arose again in all its might, and swept across the desert with, 
such unbroken force that the snow appeared rather like a moving mass of drift 
than distinct and separate flake. It was just such an evening as when her hus-) 
band perished. She shuddered, and drew her children nearer to her on the} 


grave. 
she could not leave her children 


| all to be carried at once 


|'would be but very little. She advised them to keep at a distance from the fire, 


and having ascertamed that they were not frost-bitten, set about vetting them 
some refreshment. While at work she heard all that they had to say to each 
other, and with the quickness of observation peculiar to the natives of this coun- 
try soon perceived they were not equals—that one of them spoke with # voice 
and that anether called hum Sur, and the third only answered when 
he was spoken to, and that all three were sailors. ‘They had a feartul tale of 
trouble and of death, to which frequent allusion was made. ‘They were the 
captun, mate, and steward of a slip that had been wrecked that day. on the 
coast beyond the hilly land in front of the cottage, and were the sole survivors 
lof ten, whe, on that morning, were pursuing their course on the ocean im per- 
fect confidence and safety. A hearty meal was hastily prepared. and more 
hastily despatched. Liquor was then asked for ; she trembled and obeyed. She 
was alone woman, it was a dangerous thing, and she hesitated , bat a mo- 
ment’s reflection suggested to her that it was impossible that they could either 
forget her loss or own 
| A fresh difficulty now oecurred, to understand which it is necessary to de- 
ribe the house. ‘The chimney stood in the middle of the building. opposite the 
front door, which opened into a small entry. On the right was the family sitting- 
rvom or kitchen, where they were now assembled, off which were two bedrooms. 
On the left, three rooms were similarly arranged, and devoted to the 2ecommo- 
dation of strangers. In the apartinent corresponding te the one they were um 
was the frozen body of her husband, resting on a chest, in a sitting attitude, as 
L have before described. In order to prepare their beds it was necessary to pass 
through that room, mto which she had not ventured since she had recovered 
from her stupor. She was perplexed aud distressed, but at last, having stated 
to the captam her difficulty, he at once ordered the steward to go and make the 
requisite arrangements. The master and mate having been thus provided for 
for the mght, some blankets were given to the steward, who slept on the hearth 
before the kitchen fire. Inthe morning the latter was sent to dig agrave for 
poor John Lent, while the other two, having procured the requisite tools, made 
him a coffin, into which he was placed with great difficulty, from the ngidity of 
his limbs. ‘The litthe pony was then harnessed to the sledge, and the body was 
followed by the family and their guests to its last resting-place. ‘The be: utiful 
burial-service of the church was read over the deceased by the captain, anud 
the heartfelt sobs of the widow, the loud lamentations of the children, aud the 
generous tears of the sailors. ‘The scene was one that was deeply felt by ail 
present. ‘There was a community of suffering, a similarity of situation, and «4 
sympathy among them all, that for the time made them forget they were stran- 
gers and feel towards each other like members of one family. The mariners 
had twice narrowly escaped death themselves : first, froin shipwreck, aud then 
from the intensity of the weather ; while seven of their comrades had been 
swept into eternity before their eyes. ‘The poor widow, in losing Jehn Lent, 
appeared to have lost every thing—her friend, her support, her companion, and 
protector ; the husband of her heart, the father of her children. therr losses 
were sitnilar, their mutual sorrows were similar also. She had afforded them 
food, shelter, and ahome. They had aided ber 1a 4 most trying moment with 
their personal assistanee, and comforted her with their sympathy and kondness. 
The next morning her guests visited the sea-shore, in order to ascertain whether 
any portion of the cargo of their vesse! could be saved. When they arrived at 
the scene of their disaster, they found that the vessel was gone ; she had either 
fallen off from the precipitous clit upoa which she had been thrown by the violence 
of the sea, or been withdrawn by the reflux of the mouutaum waves, and had 
sunk into the deep water, where her masts could now jast be discerned under 
The cabin, which had been built on the deck 


of authority ; 


its clear and untroubled surface. 


had been broken to pieces, and fragments of it were to be seen scattered about 


onthe snow. Some few barrels and boxes from the steward’s pantry had been 
thrown on shore, containing stores of various kinds, and also the captain's ham- 
mock and bedding. These were divided into two small lots of equal weight, and 
constituted two sleigh loads, for the travelling was too heavy to permut 

‘The captain presented them, together with a purse 
of ten sovereigns, to the poor widow, as a4 token of his gratitude for her Find. 


hearth. They had always loved each other, but their affection was greatly in- 
They had seen it and felt| ness and sympathy for lus distress. She wasalso recommended to examme the 


creased now, for they kuew that death was a reality 


f 
{ 
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shore from time to time after violent gales of winds, as many loose articles ing the Prince that he (Colman) was universally knowr to be “ the younger.” 
would no doubt hereafter float to the surface ; and these, by a written authority|| {he Prince, however, persisted in his first assertion, adding playfully, 
he empowered her to apply to her own use. |. & Now, you know, George,—you know that you are older than I am—you 
On the succeeding morning the postman returned with his mail, and furnished know you are. | don’t mean to say much older; but you were certainly born 
a conveyance for the steward. captain and mate followed under his guid- before me.” adel 
ance, with Mrs. Lent’s little pony and sledge, which were to be returned the | Colman finding it unavailing to persist in a serious denial of huis semority, yet 
following mail-day by Ainslow. They now took an affectionate leave of each! unwilling to buckle one hour’s age more to his back than really belonged to 
other, with mutual ks and benedictions, and the widow and her family were him, bowed with a serio-comic air before his future sovereign ashe exclaimed, 
again left to their sorrows and their labours. From that day she said an unseen!) “Oh, I couldn't have taken the /iberty of coming into the world before 
hand had upheld her, fed her. and protected her, and that hand was the hand) your Royal Highness!” 
of the and merciful God of the widow and the orphan. ‘There were times, A refutation accepted by the Prince with a good-humoured laugh. 
she added, when the wounds of her heart would burst open and bleed afresh :_ 
but she had been told the affections required that relief, and that Nature had MATHEWS, CURRAN, AND LORD ERSKINE. | 
wisely provided it, to prevent a worse issue. She informed me that she often It is mentioned in the Memoirs of Mathews that previously to his first visit 
saw her husband of late. When sitting by her solitary lamp, after her children to that land of universal promise where, as hungry Englishmen are apt to be- 
had fallen asleep, she frequently perceived him looking in at the window upon lieve, 
her. She would sometimes rise and go there, with a view of conversing with | “ The streets are paved with penny rolls, 
him, but he always withdrew, as if he was not permitted to have an interview | And houses thatched with pancakes,” 
with her. She said she was not afraid to meet him; why should she be? He | . eer George 
who had loved her in life would not harm her in death. As soon as she returned = Days.” 
‘the course of the entertainment he gave on that occasion a more than usually 
elaborate imitation of Curran. Now, Mathews was, to use his own expression, 
her wd de young’ ‘one of a very sensitive class, az well as of a very sensitive nature ; it may 
nad wank ugh had ope het be ved hat he it King wh oi 
on Be she added |been most flatteringly demonstrative of his approbation of etforts, 
jhalf whisper to Lady Cunningham, say, don’t recogmse this umitation, 
who saw with theirown eyes. It was difficuh, perhaps, for others who had not onfegs.” _ Whether there was anything in the countenance of the actor that 
been so favoured and protected to believe it, but it was, nevertheless, strictly 
true ; and was a great comfort to her to think that his care and his love existed | he had 
\|thanked him on his own account, and in the name of the whole court, for the 
Lord. He hed raised her up ahost of friends, whose heart he had touched with)|"t® think the eulogist every inch 
kindness for her, and whose he had used as the instruments of his mercy 
. : oes it , | must, m sincerity, own that your portrait of Curran fe ol my ex- 
and bounty. It would be ungrateful and distrustful in her to leave a place he 
had selected for her, and he might perhaps turn away his countenance in anger ane be 
\dined with me, when he spoke but little.” 
and abandon her in her ~a age to poverty and want. And Beniden, she oud, “Am I then, sir,” inquired Mathews, «to understand that your Majesty 
there is my old man ; his visits now are dearer to me than ever ; he was once | over heard him speak but in private !” 
yc i is now my guardian angel. I cannot and I will not forsake |. Nover else.” replied , 
= when it is s will « Then it is requisite to acquaint your Majesty that my imitation of him this 
him, » alive or dead, Saye Sees ts pote Cuauag % be to evening was asa public speaker. If you will allow me, | will give you another 


mea “ Lone House.” .- | view of him.” 
eT — || Mathews then represented Curran as he had so often seen him when he had 
TEA-TABLE TALK. laid aside with his wig and gown his professional elocutional tone and manner, 


for the colloquial and relaxed deportment and enunciation natural to him in so- 
‘icxety. Mathews had not proceeded far in this new version, when the King al- 
most shouted out his acquiescence in the accuracy of the resemblance, exclaun- 
It has been said that “ princes have long ears and short memories.” ‘The Le from time to ion. Oh, perfect—perfeet, indeed!” and finally added, 
former assertion may be figuratively true ; but we can give testimony of the). j ought to have considered that I had only seen Curran when divested of his 
latter in a literal sense being subject to exceptions; our own royal family hay- public effects. I ought not to have doubted in a single instance your unerr 
— at all times remarkable for an extraordinary tenacity on pomts of re- |perceptions and powers of representation.”* ‘This was compensation. Added 
lection. Some years ago the late Duke of Gloucester paid a visit to Ma \tq which, Mathews had the gratification of hearing the followmg anecdote thus 
thews’s gallery of pictures at Ivy Cottage ; and, in the course of the time, re- related by the king -— 
ferred to a period of about twenty years back, when himself (then Prince Wil- | «Yes, strange to say. Mr. Mathews, I never saw Curran but once. When 
liam of Gloucester) and the comedian were at Liverpool ; and, after chatting, pe dined with me at Carlton House. | had assembled a party I thought likely 
upon the characters which his Royal Highness had seen Mathews perform 1" to set him at his ease, and draw hun out. It was composed chiefly of men of 
the theatre there, inquired with interest whether any inconvenience had resulted eminence in his own profession. For some time nothing occurred that could 
from an occurrence at which he had been present, the particulars of which were ‘give me any estimate of his intellectual caisbre; but the very highest sense of 
as follows :—Prince William held a review at Liverpool in 1803, and: Mathews his tact, taste, and intuitive good manners, On his introduction, and for some 
having almost as ardent a passion tor sight-seeing as the versatile Caleb Quo- time after, [ saw nothing but a mean-looking, ill-favoured little person, very 
tem himself, had mounted a horse lent him by a merchant of Liverpool, and taciturn withal. After dinner, in the hope of eliciting something characteristic 
which never before having smelt powder, at the very first explosion was 0 from him, I proposed the ‘ Health of the Bar.’ \nfnitely to my chagrin, up 
startled that by a sudden and unexpected movement he threw his unwary r- ‘rose Lord Erskine, who, after along, verbose, and rather pompous speech, 
der to the ground, where, falling upon his head, he remained stunned and mo- wound up with some such conclusien as the following,—+ that, though descen- 
tionless. is exceeding prece of humour excited a burst of laughter from the ded from a line of illustrious ancestors, he had reason to be proud of the pro- 
humane crowd, not an individual of which attempted to raise the sufferer fexsion of the law which had raised hum, an unworthy member of it, to the 
“ each for the time on selfish aims intent.” But Prince William, who had also peerage.’ Determined not to be altogether baffled in my am, | ye pro- 
perceived the accident, promptly descended from his horse to assist the fallen josed the health of the Jresh Bar. Here I had my man. U > he got; and 
to rise, when, recognizing the young actor by whom he had so often been en- certainly made a most refined and exquisite speech. | was particularly strack 
tertained, he gave orders to have him carefully conveyed home ; where the with the contrast evinced between Erskine and Curran in the termination of 
Prince afterwards sent repeated inquiries. ‘This occurrence was not likely to their respective speeches. ‘The noble lord.’ said Curran, ‘in speaking of 
be forgotten by the sufferer ; but it was strange to find it yet remembered by ithe high lineage from which he has had the good fortune to be derived, has added 
the Prince. mg over many such instances of roval memory within our jthat, proud as he is of his ancestry, he is not less so of bis calling, which has 
knowledge. we may mention that of George the Fourth as being peculiarly re- een the means of elevating him to the peerage. If such, then, be the noble 
tentive, both in respect to anecdotes, and in relation to his former seeneante. lord’s feelings, judge, sir, what must be mene at this moment towards a profes- 
thet favourites of the Prince of which has raised the son of a to the table of his Prince 
peeps the contemporaries of England’s finest gentleman, our late witty Mathews, in after-times, speaking of the decline and fallof this great man, 
George Colman experienced from him an unbroken series of friendly acts, |to whose memory he was so ergata to relate the following took He had 
which extended to the end of his life, and were manifested in several valuable jnot seen Curran for years, when, one day, as he was walking by Apsley House, 
ways. The Prince remembered the companion of his youth, and the King did jhe heard a familiar voice exclaiming, rather loudly for the streets, ** Mr. Cur- 
not forget him in his age. Mr. Colman, besides his appointment of Deputy jran ! Mr. Curran !” as if some person accosted another. Mathews turned in 
Licenser of Plays—an office of great emolument,—also held the rank of Yeo- the direction whence the voice proceeded, and—to borrow his own particular 
man of the Guard to his Majesty. ‘lhe affability of the Prince of Wales was, phrase, he found it came from a * second-hand, much worn, and soiled edition of 
as admirable as his eful manner of showing it; at the same time,—as poor Curran himself, who was seated on a grey shock (shocking bad) pony, with a 
Brummel too late discovered,—while the Heir Apparent, for the greater ease * shocking bad hat’ on his head, and with a stoop that spoke volumes.” Mathews 
of those with whom he conversed, appeared forgetful of his own high rank and instantly grasped*hum by the hand, teiling hum that hearing his name mentioned, 
superiority, he did not therefore allow others to forget it. In fact, he suffered he turned round, supposing he was near. 
familiarity to extend to the utinost limit of propriety ; but not one step be-| “ Ah!” Leptied Curran, with a half sigh, “Lsaw you, Mathews, and I was 
yond. An instance of this distinctive and discretional license to good sense Sure you would be glad to see me. [knew the genuineness of your nature ; and 
may be seen in the following pleasant fact :-— i! knew vour eye wouldsparkle, and your heart beat at the name of an old friend 
Shortly before the coronation of George the Fourth, Colman had the honour ‘whether that frrend was in prosperity or adversity ; but,” added he, in a lighter 
of dining with the Prince of Wales at Carlton House. While at table some \tone, that affected playfulness, “ In calling out my own name so, | had atwofold 
reminiscence of early days led his Roval Highness casually to observe that he Motve,—I was making an experrment, and I have seen the result.” Then, again 
(Colman) was his senior in age. It being considered contrary to efiquette to becoming pensive, after a short pause, he continued, “Time was when the name 
contradict any assertion of royalty, the wit, with his characteristic adroitness of Curran, uttered thus audibly in the public streets, would have drawn a throng 
and tact, contrived to inform his patron that he was in error, tacetiously remind- around me. | should have seen hats off, and « greetings in the market place’ 
Although so many years separated from all personal communion with his from both high and low you were the only mon thet 
early favourites, Michael Kelly, Irish Johnstone, and others, of whom he re-| * ‘This portion of the anecdote waa in substance given in the Memours of 
tained kindly recollections, he never omitted to forward on every public an-|| Mathews. The termination of it having been too late recalled to the memory of 
nouncement of their respective benefit nights annually, one hundred pounds to\|his biographer, it has now been necessary to repeat the first account, as a 
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turned to look at me but now. Ah! my dear Mathews, vou are the only Mr.{not ten minutes upon the stage altogether. Here, here’s the book, you éan 
Curran that is now talked about !” alluding to Mathows's admired and popular||manage to get a ~ a elite your head to speak as you enter, and read the 
imutation of him. rest—for Old Barnwell is supposed to be reading—in fact, just enough to gi 
Before we take present leave of Carlton House, let us relate a trait of Moore) \George an opportunity of killing you ; then you must add a few words 
the Poet (Anacreon Moore), which will serve as a pendant to that related by/ you die—that will be quite enough, I assure you—just something, anything, as 
George the Fourth of Curran ; and is a corresponding instance of innate dig- you fall, it doesn’t matter what, there will be very few people in the house to 
nity of character, ‘‘ which chance nor gives, nor takes away.” When Mr.) hear you.” 
Moore's celebrity was in its first glow, he received « flattering invitation to dine|| Poor Cooke was constrained to do his master's bidding ; but in submitting to 
with the Prince of Wales. His Royal Host was delighted with him. and after) the task imposed, could not make up his mind to be baulked of his out door in- 
dinner fell into familiar chat, directing the greater portion of his remarks ex-| tents, and paid Little attention to the language of Lillo. ‘The early portion of 
clusively to him, and exhibiting the most gracious interest in all that con-| the evening being spent abroad, gazing at the illuminations and t nei 
his guest. Amongst other points, the prince assuming that his illus-| at the bidden time he forsook the streets of Durham for the romantic wilds of 
tnious visitor must be of high descent, questioned him respecting the particular! |\Camberwell Grove—where, book in hand, he entered in meditative mood, taki 
family to which he belonged, naming in turn several ancient houses in Ireland, advantage of the text before him, to give the proper cue for his ne "s mur- 
begging to know whether he was not allied to one of them! ‘To each of these) derous attack, and thedeed done Cooke duly fell as required under the assassin’s 
enquiries the Poet, at first, simply replied in the negative. ‘The Prince, whose! blow. Unluckily the book fell at the same time, and wanting words to 
strong pre that gentle blood” flowed in his accomplished visitor's) express his dying impressions, the murdered man naturally was fam to depart 
veins, e him in effect less polite than he was wont to be, reiterated his ques-| and make no sign, but George Barnwell continuing to hold his vietim in his sup- 
tion, turning from one point to another, in the hope of hitting lis mark ; thus/|porting arms, as if awaiting his last dying speech, it reminded Cooke of the 
creating unintentionally the curiosity of all present towards the questioned Manager's injunction to say ‘ something’—* anything,’—before he expired ; and 
party ; all at once it occurred to his Royal Highness that his guest must, as he quite ignorant of any word set down for him, and full of the glorious theme of 
told him, be the son of a certain Mr. Moore (a rman of large fortune and dis- the day, he took off the little three-cornered hat which the wardrobe had provid- 
tinguished birth), of ‘Thus pressed, the Poet put an end to his Royal ed, and waving it most enthusiastically over his grey wig, shouted in his deepest 
Host's persevering enquiry, and with admirable and magnanimous simplicity re- bass, and thickest lisp, the popular exclamation of Nelson for ever ! 
plied to the last suggestion—* No, sir, [ have not the honour of bemgdescend- ‘The finest language of the finest author could not have produced a louder 
ed from.any of the distinguished families you have named—I am, sir, the son burst of approbation from the scanty audience than crowned the final effort of 
of the honestest T'radesman in all Dublin.” | Mr. Cooke in tragedy, who fell satisfactorily to all present, with the exception of 
The Royal questioner felt rebuked—; g too inherent a sense of polite- the astounded George Barnwell, whose remorse and subsequent speech was 
ness not to feel that he had, under.a strong prepossession, been unwittingly) entirely thrown away upon the exulting martyr before him, and wholly unheed- 
guilty of undue pertmacaty, while it was evident to all present that it gave fresh ed by the loyal and discerning ‘ public.’ ; 


occasion to hum to admire the mind and natural nobility of his guest, to whose: os 
talents no birth, however high, could give additional lustre. | MEXICO AN D THE MEXICANS. 
SIR J——S | [Second Notice. ] 
This reference to Mr. Moore reminds us of a national contemporary, and co-\, We resume our extracts from tus interesting publication, and shall begin by 


adjutor of his—Sir J——, formerly Doctor, S—— of musical reputation—a  pomting out the wealth and mtluence of the Church, which is in fact the real 
very excellent person—but, devoted to his art, he certamly had not gleaned government although it exercises its authority indirectly. Nevertheless it is 
from his harmonious association with his illustrious countryman the delicate felt to the remotest throb of Mesican feel “Mr. Thon 
sense of perception which belongs only to the higher gifted. It is certam that), — 
his estimate of gentility and distinguished clanns was formed upon very different) 6 City of Mexico, its Palace, its Cathedral, aud the wealth of the Church :— 
materials from those that made the Poet the observed of all observers. It must)| The city of Mexico is said to be the finest built city on the American Conti- 
be confessed that, although in deportment and conduct the Doctor was an unex-/inent. In some respects it certamly is so. In the principal streets the houses 
ceptionable person, there were times and occasions when he confounded some- are all constracted according to the strictest architectural rules. ‘The founda- 
what the Irish gent/eman with the * Jontleman,” im his opmions and expressions, tions of the city were laid, and the first buildings were erected by Cortes, who 
although the organ of potatorsm was not as plainly developed im hin as in many did everything well which he attemptec,—trom buildmg a house or writing a 
of his countrymen who come under the latter designation couplet to conquering an empire) Many of the finest buildmgs m Mexico are 
We well remember when a relation of his had married a wealthy, honourable, sti] owned by his descendants. ‘he public square is said to be unsurpassed by 
and well-bred, not high born, man, moving in the best society in Dublin, the) any in the world; it contains some twelve or fifteen acres paved with stone. 
Doctor (for such was then his title) felt great pride in the alliance, and was very, [he Cathedral covers one entire side, the Palace another: the western side is 
fond of boasting on every occasion of the honour acquired by it—aftirnung, with-) oe, upied by arow of very lugh and substantial houses, the second stories of 
out chance of any one being able justly to contradict the assertion, that his new) which project into the street the width of the pavement ; the lower stores are 
made relative was “ « perfect gentleman.” One of those ill-natured peoy le} joeeupied by the principal retail merchants of the city. ‘The most of these 
who love to take the conceit out of others, and let them down to their proper) houses were built by Cortes, who, with his charactenstic sagacity and an avarice 
level, and so punish their harmless foibles—feeling wearied with the Doctor's) wineh equally characterized him in the latter part of his life, selected the best 
nonsensical reiteration, turned one day round upon him, asking bluntly what he; portion of the city for himself, 
meant by always saying that was a perfect gentleman? If, continued he,|/ «1. President’s Palace, formerly the palace of the viceroys, is an immense 
you mean to say that in education, manners, and conduct, —— ts a perteet gen building of three stories high, about five hundred feet in length, and three hun- 
tleman, every body is willing to admit the truth of your assertion, whieh, in that dred and fifty wide ; it stands on the site of the palace of Montezuma. It is 
case, is supererogatory, but if you mean to imply more than this, you had bet- difficult to conceive of so much stone and mortar being put together in a less 
ter be silent. “4 ., tasteful and imposing shape ; it has much more the appearance of a cotton fac- 
“ What do you mane, sir '” asked, sharply, the tenacious Doctor. « | mean,” tory or a penitentiary, than what it really is; the windows are small and a pa- 
said his corrector calmly, ‘* that —— is not a man of descent, that he has - rapet wall runs the whole length of the building, with nothing to relieve the 
high blood in his veins, that he is not a man of family—in fact he is, as we alll! onotony of its appearance exeept some very indifferent ornamental work in 
know, the son of a wealthy ironmonger. Well,” hotly exclaimed the Doetor, contio: hove uns to th 
eager to establish, once for all, his invariable assertion, « | know that as well -nothing but disproportionately small windows, and too many of them; the 
as you do. Bat if he met his own father im the streets of Dublin he would not) three doors, und there are only three in the lower story, are destitute of all ar- 


be seen to spake to him sa th chitectural beauty or ornament. Only a very small part of this palace is ap- 
“ It is but one step from the se »lime to the mdiculous rom the scenes of, propriated to the residence of the President ; all the public offices are here, in- 
a palace to the coultescs of a theatre m ne more. cluding those of the heads of the different departments ; mumusters of war, fo- 


reign relations, finauce and justice, the public treasury, &c. &c. The halls of 
J 
the house of deputies and of the senate are also in the same building, and last 
ence the assoc which prompts us, @ soute et a gambade, ie. 
fi Englat of vreatest theatrical and least, the botanic garden. After passing through all sorts of filth and dirt 
on the basement story you come to dark narrow passage which conducts you 


« All the world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely players.” 


Suge over known. to amassive door, which, when you have succeeded in opening, you enter an 
STEPHEN KEMBLE ipartment enclosed with high walls on every side but open at the top, and cer- 

° i tainly not exceeding eighty feet square, and this is the botame garden of the 


ws of one of Nelson’s victories having reached the town of Durham, Nags se $: 
a was proclaimed by the authoritues to take place the same palace of Mexico; a few shrubs and the 
ned that the then favourite tragedy of George Barnwell had ull that it contains. I have rare y in my ife seen a more gloomy as deso ate 
evening: It happe : f , and the Manager, Mr. Stephe: looking place. It is much more like a prison than a garden. A decrepit, pal- 
ded would! . sied old man, said to be more than a hundred years old, is the supermtendent of 
quite ~ oft the establishment; no one could have been selected more in keeping with the 
popular than tongedy, ceneral dilapidation and dreariness of this melancholy affair 
garly account of empty benches.” Moreover, sharing in the general excitement 
and wishing to witness the show without, in common with the townsfolk, he de- But the Cathedeal, which occupies the site o! i e gost ido on ra 
termined on providing a substitute for himself in the Uncle of Barnwell, and tezuma, offers a striking contrast. It is — ong 
countering the only person within lus reach at the moment, not engaged in the ind twenty wide. It would be supe a 4 
tragedy, he seized upon Mr. Cooke, a bass singer (well known in after years as) tions of this famous building which have a ae we pu Th Me — , — ~ . 
a third-rate vocalist at Drury Lane Theatre), whom he thus addressed in his other churches in Mexico, it is built im the G =) ony e . 9 m 8, me era 
measured Kemble-tones. feet thickness, are made of unhewn stone al une. Upon ¢ 
My dear Cooke, you're the very man I want-—you must do something to, apt to re call the wild fictions of the Arabian 
oblige me this evening. my good friend. ‘The fact is, | cannot perform to night) empires was collected there. ‘The clergy 
—IJ amannounced for Uld Barnwell. but you, my good lellow, must do it for me.’"| Sous, desire that their wealth should be made ay a = — ; mane, 
Who, cried poor Cooke, (who was giftea with a most inveterate therefore, not disposed to give very full 
lisp), who had also set his heart on rambling about the town in quest of amuse- hibit the gold and silver vessels, vases, " "4 toldilion with wonder. The 
ment. Quite taken aback by huis master’s request—he expressed lis chagrin as} wealth ; quite enough 1s exhibited to bese 
plainly as his lingual impediment periitted, urging in excuse, his objection, and, (irst object that presents itself on and high! lished 
indeed inability, to appear with propriety in any but operatic characters. King) centre of the building ; it is made of ir 
Stephen, however, was absolute, and retterated his desire, expressing at the and covered with a profusion of ornaments | J me feet wide end eiahty 
same time his reliance upon Cook's services upon this occasion. My dear) altar runs a balustrade, enclosing foot he y hick 
thir !” remonstrated the unhappy Bass, «1 thall never be able to do what you re-| hundred feet long. ‘The balusters are about four leet high, ap four mches thic 
iss ’ ” » large : . handrail from six to eight inches wide. Upon the top 
quire—I have a thlow study, and | thal ruin the tragedy. the largest part ; the 
Nonsense, nonsense, my good fellow,” replied Stephen inpatiently, “ you jot this handrail, at the distan¢ All 
needn't study at all, the character does not appear until late in the play, and you lbeautifully wrought, and wo fee gold 
may see many of the fireworks go off, and go on for Barnwell afterwards, he inj eandreil, and images, are made of a compoun , Silver, and copper—more 
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4 a ' {| » said imag » exposed, and five hundred days for each Ave 
. ake this balus- hour which the said images are exposed, an 
an silver. was told that an offer had been made to take te 
aye - ace it with another of exactly the same size and workmanship of Meria which 1s recited before either of them. Lastly, the most excellent Fr. 
e, and replace ive half a million of dollars besides. ‘There is much more Jose Miia de Jesus Belaumzaron, for himself, and for the most illustrious the 
pure silver, arts of the I think, in all of it, |present Bishops of Puebia, Michoacan, Jolisei, and Durango, has granted an in- 
~~ idulgence of two hundred days for every word of the appointed prayers to our 
A walk through the building, on either side there are different apart- mos! exalted lady, for every step taken in her house, for every reverence per 
te all fi fi eit floor to the ceiling, with paintings, statues, vases, formed, and for every word of the mass which may be uttered by the priest or 
ad a thousand arti ef. a ilver, (the hearers ; as many more days of indulgence are granted for every quarter of 
and ors, yusand other articles, s 
Te of articles of least ; the more hour in which these images are exposed, in the balconies, windows, or doors, 
cos away i sis 4 ‘losets. What must it be when all these lor public a . 
ith th stones which the church A distinguished friend of mine, who resided some time in Mexico, has still in 
eh see ~ - ‘hind this is hare one of the churches of the city of Mexi-|/Hts possession some curious specimens of these indulgences, varying, in the 
sixty and eighty others, and some of thein of years of remission of pumshment, according to the prices paid : 
— little | SS wealth than the cathedral ; and it must also be remembered, that |a#0ng others, one which grants to a single prayer all the good effects of a hun- 
all th othe H . sition such as Puebla Guadalajara, Guanajato, Zacatecas, dred These effects are all graduated accordimg to a regular seale, so many 
— Si <a Potosi have each "y iro rortionate number of equally gor- \years of remission for each prayer or mass, and so many years of punishment 
p ya “ It would be the wildeet and most random conjecture to |for each sim. TL remember, on one occasion, giving some order to a servant on 
tem f the amount of the thus withdrawn from Sunday, when he told me that he imust go to mass ; that he would suffer seven 
the curreney of world, and in these barbaric thonsand years in purgatory for every cass which he neglected on Sunday, or 
ornament ncompatible with good taste as they are with the humility which) day of religious festival. “They have a saint tor ail occasions. ‘There 1s no 
racter of the founder of our religion, ("man want that there is not some particular samt to whose particular “ line of 
and humble, and who himself regarded |busmess the matter belongs and by proper devotions to him his powerful aid 
be the i ep id . -e of his divine aieaiien the fact that “to the poor the! |S secured. ‘They have a samt for horses, and on the festival of that saint, 
I do not doubt but there is enough of the precious me-||Whieb is bis birth-day, horses are carried to the priest, and for a small re- 
the different churches of Mexico to relieve sensibly the pressure upon Ihe ive the 
the currency of the world, which has resulted from the diminished production of "Thi b devotee 
the mines. and the increased quantity which has been appropriated to purposes ~~ ial Was at least sincere, both on the par 0 pric a ee. 
» taste “cor: s in architecture | 
of luxury, and om = of te mo tasteful decorations in arch | How enormous inust be the revenues derived from this source, amongst a peo. 
“mtd e a sith which per in the churches, is not by amy||Ple who believe implicitly in the efficrey of these masses to purchase, both for 
ong t i of the ~ and the living and the dead, a remission of the punishment and torments of purga- 
The payers 5 in Mexico and other cities and for every crime, too, which ian can commit! In the language of 
hich be sides valle ible estates all over||letzel, the great vender of indulgences in the time of Luther, who asserted 
(the rents of il fo foy (that these indulgences which he sold were etticacious for the remission of every 
the Republic. Almost every nearly all even “si quis virginem matrem viliasset (If one should violate the Virgin 
his soul, which constitute an meumbrance upon ; u = - - af roperty Mother, let him pay—let hun pay largely, and it shall be forgiven him). Even 
e chure nk i S. also save the dead, Ye bles, ve 

Mec o is, I believe, the only country where the church property remains in [S@¥€ Hot the living alone, they also save the dead, Ye priests, ye nobles, ye 

So Che |tradesmen, ye wives, ye maidens, ye young men, hearken to your departed pa- 
; as been rece malize : 
its snished J with that exception, no Presi- and friends who ery to you from the bottomless abyss, we are endurin 
af ire not Lerrible torments, a small alms would deliver us; you can give it, bat you wil 
t, however hard presse h rarded conse-\ The very moment,” continued Tetzel, ‘that the money clinks against 
has propesed ithe bottom of the chest, the soul escapes from purgatory, and flies to heaven. 
nfiscate all the woperty the mea- your money—bring money —bring money The people to whom Tet- 
id, d overthrew 2¢! sold his indulgences, from which he received so immense an amount, were 
— a, no doubt, have —, athe ur less ignorant than the mass of the Mexican population. At no period, and 
state of th om last Ihave heard! ne country, have the etlicacy of these indulgences been more universally be- 
ut it ts unpossible that such a state o igs Cab last always. relie P are att 
intelli of ane erty of the coun-| {lieved and re lied upon, than they are in Mexico at this day. The reader may 
intelligent men express the opinion, tha prot limagine, if he can, the treasures with which the coffers of the church are filled 
try is in the hands of the priesthood ; and, instead of diunmistung, is continually ~ 
increasing. As a means of raising money, | would not give the single institution) 
reli asses i “Nees » benefit of the souls'| 
of the Catholic — of x pow an ee ire No tax- The things which inmost strike an American on his first arrival m Mexico, are 
of Goad, for th by all the the processions, ceremomes, and mummernies of the Catholic worship, of which 
iesthood and their priestcraft, from the reptile worship of the Nile to our own "@ltral proneness Gnorans peoy g al symbols and 
_ and i f ll th " fi of cunning and venality to extort! /Ceremomes of religion, and an incapacity to appreciate its true spirit and sub- 
mone potential as mass for the be- truths, give to the atholic ritual, with all its pomp and circumstance, its 
fit souls in Que own more rational faith teaches that when ai/Pictres, statues, processions, and Unposing ceremonial, peculiar power and in- 
- dies his ace : tis closed, and his destiny for ood or evil is fixed fur ever, fluence. Yet through these conditions it —_ be that in a merely temporal point 
he to be th ic d in the be dy; but another creed: View, 1s the best for such a people. For the Christian religion, however it 
y 3 B é eed) | 
i ae that ou otiny ; be modified or changed by prayers at once pos- |!™Y be degraded, is immeasurably superior to all others, and it may be well, 
» “al y te dine contradiction to that ignerant people, who are imaccessible by mere rational means, to 
f om throu sh the eve of a nee- ithe great truths which it teaches, and the sublime morality which it inculcates, 
“Noth te rich kin of he he [Should have those truths and that morality impressed upon them in the only 
le. Nothing is easier than for a rich me » king ; 
chases that entrance with money. He who can pay for most masses, shortens he 
in proportion the period of his probation of torment in purgatory. Who is it 

I or 2 last farthing to relieve the soul of a departed friend from |f*0M4l idea of true religion, or any just conception of its divine author, the 

that will not pay ast v is exacted, but mass are little more enlightened than were their ancestors in the time of 
those sage th: the the would \Montezuma. And their religion is very little less an idolatry than that of the 
Ww in the history of the vest of Totesque images of stone and clay, of which it has taken the place. ‘There is 
for for the soul of Sandoval when jsearcely au hour in the day when the little bells are not heard in the street, an- 
Mexico marge sum hi will [re that some priest is on his way to administer the sacrament to some one 

> the her two dollars. [ asked jsick or dying. The priest is seated in a coach, drawn by two mules, followed 
|by ten or a dozen friars, with lighted wax candies, chanting as they go. The 
her what she wanted with it. She told me that there was a particular mass to ied einige meal ) } 
he anid on that day, which relieved the souls in purgatory from ten thousand coach is preceded by a man who rings a small bell to announce the appreach of 
= ithe every : he ns t » stree 
ears of torment, and that sie wished to secure the benelit of it for her mother the Host; when Overy cme who happens to be in the street is ¢ xpected to un 
t od her if ms as fool enough to believe it. She answered, “ Why, yes, (OY! hunsell and kneel, and the inmates of all the houses on the street do the 
t and with countenance as sur wine as if 1 had same thing. Nothing is more common than to hear them exclaun, whenever 
or, not true ary, hear the bell, Dios viene, Dios viene,”—CGod is coming, God is coming ; 

denied that the sun was shining. Ona day of relisious festival (the anniversary) . 
(Wheu, Whatever they may be doing, they instantly fall on thei knees. What ! 

of Saint Francisco), I have seen, stuck up on the door of the chureh of San : e 

wel in adver-||have deseribed is the visit of the Host to some common person. The proces- 
Francisco, wh the fet |jsion Is Inore or less numerous, and the person in the coach of more or less dig- 
mowing wat from an humble priest to the archbishop of Mexico, according to the dig- 

“* His Holiness the Pope (and certain bishops which were named) have granted . 

and station of the person visited. Sometimes the procession is accompa- 
thirty-two thousand three hundred years, tev days and six hours of 
for thi ~ ’ . jnied by a large band of music. ‘The visit of the Host to the Senora Santa 
mass. |Anna was attended by a procession of twenty thousand people, headed by the 

umber of years, days and hours, but po-'| people, 

, I do not remember exactly the sus a t h = : ! jarchbishop. Until very recently, every one was required to kneel, and a very 
sitively assert that it specilied the uumber of each, and | believe that have | 

ity is to Years since an Aderican shoemaker was murdered in his shop for refusing 
stated them correctly. ‘The manifest ebyect of this minute particularity is to) i B ‘ b 
secure the more effectual belief in the imposture By thus giving to it the air jto do it. ut now they are. satisfied if you pull off your hat and stop until the 
i ac contract between the devotee and the Al- 
of a business transaction, a sort of contrac © ¢ wotee & — ‘q| Shortly aiter my arrival in Mexico, the day of Corpus Christi was celebrated 
mighty, by his authorized agent and vicegerent on earth, the Pope, is established | se ’ ‘ 
—a co " he binding in its character because the receipt of the con- jwith unusual pomp. The street for near a mile from the palace, thence down 
id contract tx t bl the ap blas of oven janotier street for some «distance, and thence back again to the palace, was ci- 
. Pps nopied with canvass, under which a precession of thirty or forty thousand per- 
5 Seema sean . sons inarched, followed by probably twice the number, who did not constitute a 
ver, in his ve ives a literal copy of an ad- hot cons 
Mr. Brantz Mayer, in his very intere ang book, g ‘ ee fas |part of the regular parade. Of this procession some eight or ten thousand were 
vertisement which was stuck up in the beautiful church of Guadaloupe on the! Mexican with,thais tao 
festival of Nuestra Senora de Guadaloupe, of which the following is a transla-|| y cay » and thei 

. | glittering uniforms. 

|| At the head of the procession was a sort of platform o the 

The faithful are reminded that the most illustrious Bishops of Puebla and! ‘Host “ af; of 
‘arazora have i i every quarte short 
T ~ have granted an indulgence of eighty days for ry 4 els "| distance followed on a similar litter, “ Nuestra Senora de las Remedios,” Ovr 
* An indulgence is defined : A remission of the punishment due for sins ; a |Lady of Remed a little alabaster doll, with the nose broken, and the eye 
dulgence, is 4 remission of the whole punishment ; a particular indul-jout. It would be an unpardonable omission in any sketches of Mexico, not to 


gence, a remission of @ part only. | notice her ladyship, the irgin of Remedies, as it 1s one of the two su perstitioua 
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peculiar to that country, and of all others, perhaps, the one most important, and 's Department, Senator, Deputy, Bishop, or General of Division. The ofa 


the most generally believed. 


‘Senator is thirty-five years, and an annual income of two thousand dollars, is 


Jortes marched at once to Vera Cruz, where he met and vanquished Narvaes required. 


at the head of his thirteen hundred men. Narvaes himself was made prisoner. 


One-third of the Senate to be renewed every three years. 


On the return of Cortes to Mexico, although his forces were greatly augmented | All laws must originate in the House of Deputies 


by the defeat of Narvaes, the dangers to which he was exposed had increased 


All treaties inust be approved by both Houses of Congress. Congress has a 


in an infinitely greater degree. During his absence Alvarado had attacked and “veto upon all the decrees of the Departmental Assemblies which are opposed to 
massacred a large number of the Mexicans whilst they were assembled at a fes- the Constitution or the laws of Congress. 


tival (it was said for the purpose of getting possession of the jewels which they 


| Congress are forbidden to alter the laws laying duties on imports which are 


wore). This excited the Mexicans to fury and madness, and on the return of (intended for the protection of domestic mdustry. 


Cortes to Mexico he found the whole city and country in a state of revolt. He 
was attacked incessantly day and night, and at last, unable to hold out longer, 
he determined to abandon the city. Mexico was at that time surrounded on all 
sides by water, and was only connected with the land by three causeways. Cor- 
tes selected for his retreat that which led tothe town of Tacuba. ‘The Mexi- 
cans had taken up the bridges, and the slaughter of the Spaniards was to the 
last degree horrible ; of thirteen hundred men a little more than four hundred 
were all that escaped, and every one of these more or less severely wounded 
He made his way, however, to the top of a lugh hill twelve miles from Mexico, 
where he halted aid fortified himself, and in a day or two proceeded to the 
country of his faithful friends the Tlasealans. ‘The night on which Cortes re- 
treated from Mexico, is to this day familiar to every Mexican as noche iriste, the 
woful or sorrowful mght. ‘This hasty sketch of a deeply exciting passage in 
the history of the Conquest, brings us to “‘ our Lady of Remedies.” 

During the few days which Cortes remamed on the hill which | have men- 
tioned, he found in the knapsack of one of his soldiers, a small alabaster doll, 
about eight inches high, with the nose broken and one eye out, which the sol- 
dier had brought with him from Spain. ‘The poor reranant of his army were of 
course despondent and broken-spirited, and m that age of fanaticism (and never 
was an army in Palestine animated with a higher degree of religious enthusiasm 
than were the conquerors of Mexico,) Cortes determined to avail himself of 
the wooden doll which had providentially, it would seem, been thrown in his 
way. He exhibited it to his soldiers, and told them that it was an image of the 
Virgin Mary, which she had sent him from heaven, and that she had promised 


him that she would intercede for them, cure iheir wounds, secure them a safe | 


return to their ‘Tlascalan allies, and afterwards the certain conquest of Mexico 
Cortes made, or rather cut his way back to ‘Tascala with the smal! remnant of 
his army, and afterwards again mvaded and conquered Mexico. 

One of the first things which he did after completing the conquest was to 
build a chapel on the top of the hill to which he retreated on the noche triste, 
which he dedicated to the Virgin Mary of Remedies. In this chapel he placed 
the miraculous unage, where it has been kept for more than three hundred vears 
with wax candles always burning, and maids of honor in constant attendance. 
I asked a gentleman connected with the church, what was the value of the dia- 
imonds worn by the usage of our Lady of Remedies when I saw it in the pro- 
cession. He said he did not know ; but that her whole wardrobe and jewels 
were worth more than a mullion of dollars, Atmougst these are different petti 
coats of diamonds, pearls, and emeralds. On special occasions, our Lady of 
Remedies is carried to the city, such as the prevalence of the chelera, or other 
pestilence. When it is found that the disease is abating ina particular quarter 
of the city, the image is carned there ; if the disease disappears, itis of course 
the work of “our Lady of Remedies ;” if it contimmes, it ts attributed to the} 
sins of the people, which are said to be se great that the powerful intercesson| 


of the mother of God cannot avail to have them pardoned. ‘The cures of our! 


Lady of Remedies, hike those of humbler physicians, are by no means gratul 
tous, but her services are a source of large revenue to the church 


It may be imteresting to many to know somewhat of the principles upon 
which the Mexican constitution is based ; take the followmg -— 


Some of the leading provisious of this constitution are the followimg :— | 

Slavery is for ever prohibited 

The liberty of the Press is guaranteed ; ¢ guarantee, however, purcly theore- 
heal; it is no more free than in France, nor as free. 

Equally theoretical is the provision that no ove shall be arrested but by the 
authority of law. 

No taxes to be imposed but by the legislative authority. 

Private property uot to be taken for public uses but with just compensation. 

Mexicans to be preferred for public offices to strangers, if their qualifications; 
are equal—a qualification, by the way, of this provision which neutralizes it 

Persons who have attained the age of eighteen years are entitled to the rights 
of citizens, if married; 1f unmarried, twenty-one years ; and who have an an- 
nual income of two hundred dollars, either from labour or the protits of capital 

After the year 1850, those only are to exercise the privileges of a eitizen who 
can read and write. 

By becoming a domestic servant, the privileges of a citizen are suspended ; 
so, also, pending a criminal prosecution—being an habitual drunkard or gambler, 
a vagrant or keeping a gaming-house 

The nights of citizenship are lost by conviction of an infamous crime, or for 
fraudulent bankruptey, or by malversation in any public office. 

The legislative power is composed of a house of deputies and a senate, one 
deputy for every seventy thousand iuhabitants ; a supernumerary deputy shall) 
be elected in all cases to serve in the absence of the regular deputy. 

The age prescribed for members of Congress is thirty years. ‘They must} 
have an annual income of twelve hundred dollars. One half of the members to 
be re-elected every two years. 

The Senate is composed of sixty-three members, two-thirds of whom are to, 
be elected by the departmental assemblies, the other third by the House of De-; 
puties,the President of the Republic, and the Supreme Court ; each depart-| 
ment to vote for forty-three persons, aud those having the highest number of 
votes of the aggregate of all the departmental assemblies are elected Senators. 
The judges of the Supreme Court and the President shall vote in like manner 
for the remaining third ; and out of the names thus voted for by each of those 
departments of the government, the House of Deputies selects the proper num-, 
ber (twenty-one). ‘’he first selection of this third of the Senators to be made) 
by the President (Santa Anna) alone. 


No retrospective law or laws impairing the obligation of contracts to be 
passed 

‘The Senate to approve the President's nommation of foreign mmusters, con- 
suls, and of otlicers in the army above the rank of Colonel. 

Members of Congress not to receive executive appoimtments except with cer- 
tain limitations, amongst which is the consent of the bedy to which they belong. 
| ‘The other powers of Congress sre pretty much the same as in our own or 
other popular Constitutions. ‘The President must be a native of the country, 
jand a layman, and hold his office for the term of five years. [tis made his duty 
to supervise the courts of justice, and he may prescribe the order in which cases 
shall be tried. He may impose tines not exceeding tive hundred dollars upon 
those who disobey his lawful commands. Certam large powers are conferred 

‘upon hun im relation to Concordats, Bulls, Decrees, and other ecclesiastical 
jmatters. He possesses a very qualified veto upon the acts of Congress. He 
jmay call au extra session of Congress, and preseribe the only subjects to be 
jcousidered. The President not to exercise any military command without the 
sconsent of Congress. Not to leave the Republic during his term of office, nor 
lor one year after its expiration, but with the consent of Congress, nor to go 
more than sx leagues from the Capital, without the like permission. He shall 
11 no case alienate, exchange or mortgage any portion of the territory of the 


||Republic. All his acts must be approved by the Seerctary of the Department 


to which it properly belongs. He cannot be prosecuted criminally except for 
, Treason agamst the national independence or the form of government established 
by the Constitution durmg his term of oflice, nor for one year afterwards. 

During the temporary absence of the President, his functions devolve upon 
the President of the Senate; uf his absence continues longer than fifteen days, 
a President ad interim shall be elected by the Senate. The other grants of 
power to the Executive seem to be pretty much copied from our own Constitu- 
tron 

‘The different Secretaries may attend the Sessions of either branch of Cone 
gress, Whenever required by them, or so ordered by the President, to give any 
lexplanations which may be desired. ‘The Secretaries are responsible for all acts 
of the Preswlent in violation of the Constitution and laws which they may have 
approved 
| ‘The Council of the President cousists of seventeen members selected by hime 
is lf, These Councillors must be thirty-five years old, and have served at least 
ten years withoul mtermission in some publi station. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court must be forty years old. 
| ‘The government may Le wapleaded in this Court by any mdividual ([ think a 
wise and just provision); as may also the Archbishops and Bishops in particular 
CASES 
| A permanent court martial is also orgamzed, composed of Generals and law- 
jyers, appouted by the President 
| Each Department has an assembly of not more than eleven, nor less than 
jseven members. ‘Their powers are to impose taxes for the use of the Depart- 
ment, establish schools and charitable institutions ; make roads and keep them 
ja order ; arrange the mode of raising troops which may be required of the De- 
jpartment , establish corporations ; supermtend the police, and encourage agri- 


‘\culture ; propose laws to the Congress, and fit persons to the President for the 


lofiee of Governor of the Department (from the persons thus recommended, the 


President, except im extraordmary cases, must make the selection), establish 
Judicial tribunals ior thew Departments, with many other powers of a similar 
jcharacter, and constituting the assembly a sert of state legislature, with juris- 
jdietion of matters appertaming strictly to the Department. 

| ‘The whole Republic ts divided into sections of five hundred inhabitants. Each 
jot these sections selects by ballot one elector. ‘These electors m turn elect 
jothers im the ratioof one ior every twenty of the electors thus primarily elected. 
|Thes e last constitute the cleetoral college of the Department, which again elect 
ithe deputies of the general Cougress, and the members of the Departmeptal 
ia ssembly. All persous who have attained the age of twenty-five years are eli- 
jwible as pranary electors. ‘The secondary electors must also have an income of 
ive hundred dollars a year. On the first of November preceding the expiration 
of the term of office of the President, each of the Departmental assemblies is 
required to inert aud cast their votes for lis successor. A majority of the votes 
jof this assembly deeides the vote of this Department. On the second day of 
January both houses of Congress assemble together and declare the election. 
jf no one las received the votes of a majority of the Departments, the two 
‘houses of Congress make the election from the two who have received the 
lyreatest number of votes. If more than two have an equal number of votes, 
‘the election is imade from those who have received such equal number. If one 
jhas received a high number, and two others have received a jess and equal num- 


j|ber of votes, Congress selects by ballot one of these last to compete with him 


who has received « high number. ‘This election is required to be finshed in a 
single session. 

Tn cases of a tie a second time in these elections, the choice is to be made by 
lot. 

Punishments shall in no case extend to confiscation of property, or to attam- 
der. 

No cruel punishment shall be inflicted in capital cases, only such as are neces 
sary to take life. 

The judyes are responsible for any irregularities or mistakes 10 their official 
proceedings. ‘They hold thew offices for life. 

Amendments of the Constitution te be made by a vote of two-thirds of both 
branches of Congress. 


The Catholic religion is established to the exclusion of all others. Most of 


The President of the Republic and Judges of the Supreme Court are required 
to vote only for such persons as have distinguished themselves by important | 
public services, civil, military, or ecclesiastical. Amongst others disqualified | 
from being elected members of the House of Deputies are the Archbishops, | 
Bishops, and other high Ecclesiastical officers. 

The Senators elected by the Departments are required to be five agricultu- 


nists, and the same number of each of the following occupations—miners, mer- jare wanting for the security of 


e But of what avail are free institutions without the spirit of liberty amongst the 


chants, and manufacturers; the remainder to be elected from persons who hay 


the other provisions of the Constitution seem to be alinost exaetly copied from 
that of the United States. 

I think that this constitution is calculated to elevate the charaeter of those 
who framed it very much beyond the general estunate of the intelligence of the 
Mexicans; and that it is sull more creditable im the general spirit of liberty 


which runs through all its provisions. I do not see that any of ——— 
the rights of the citizen or the public liberty. 


filled the office of President, Minister of State, Foreign Miuister, Governor of! people ; or what avail are both without geueral intelligence and virtue!“ Quid 
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valeant leges sine moribus!” The history of other countries answers the ques- 
tion, but none so conclusively as the present almost hopeless condition of Mexico: 
—with a constitution quite liberal enough for any country. I+ is the profound 
remark of an eminent writer, “that to endeavour to make a people free who 
are servile in their nature, is as hopeless as to attempt to reduce to slavery @ 
nation imbued with the spirit of freedom.” I would very mach prefer the spirit 
of liberty with despotic institutions, to free institutions without the spirit of 
liberty. 


PAYMENT IN KIND. 

BY PAUL PRENDERGAST 

« Hisy-ss-sh ! Ya-a-ah ! Shoo-oo-o0! Down with him. No admission. ‘Turn 
im out !” 
won were the outcries wherewith the jovial society of the Chaffinches, as- 
sembled in the upper room of a tavern in the vicinity of Bow Church, greeted 
the ingress of a member of their fraternity. ‘The gentleman, hower. took his 
seat amid these noises, by no means disconcerted at his reception. When these 
sounds of welcome, for they were intended as such, had subsided, several of the 
y inquired after his health ; addressing him by the familiar appellation of 
“ old chap.” To which question he replied, that he was not only quite well, but 
also perfectly sober ; and he hoped that all around him were in a similar condi- 
tion. So saying, he called for a jug of milk and water ; and the waiter, under- 
ing him, went to fetch him some punch. 


Then did Mr. Drinkwater, the President of the society, officially entitled the 


Cock Chaffinch, inform him, Mr, Pickersgill, the new comer, that the assembly 
were quite prepared for a recitation from him, or a song, or any other absurdity 
that he aight be disposed to be guilty of ; but that, if he were not inclined that 
way, they would be glad if he would tell them what was the news. 


* The latest intelligence,” said Pickersgill, is, that the Grand North and West 


Junetion is about to go the way of all bubbles—” 


« In which, I believe,” observed Drinkwater, “ you are a considerable share- 


holder—* Well; you seem to take your misfortune pretty coolly.” 

«“ Why,” answered Pickersgill, “ you won't wonder at that, when [ tell you 
that my informant was Bulstrode.” 

“ "s Bulstrode '” asked the President’s next neighbor. 

Why Bulstrode’s Bulstrode,” answered Mr. Drinkwater. he is, is 
a question. He looks as if he had been a sort of Major; perhaps more like a’ 
retired Quartermaster, or a gquondam Purser in her Majesty's Navy. A pleasant 
man 

Very,” said Mr. Pickersgill. He*makes such agreeable remarks. Did he 
ever favour you in his peculiar style '” 

“ Did I ever meet him '” replied the President. “ | was never in his company 


five minutes without either hearing that | was looking bilious, or shaky, or that) 


my hair was falling off, or my front teeth were going, or that some frightful mis- 


fortune had befallen one of my friends :—or somethung or other equally delight- 


ful and entertaining.” 
“ He’s a regular night-raven, then,” remarked one of the company 
“No,” said Pickersgill, « he’s not such a gloomy bird. On the contrary, his 


manner is that of a bluff, jolly fellow ; and he frightens, vexes you, or puts you: 


out of spirits, with the most provoking cordiality.” 

«“ He boasts,” aided Drinkwater, « that he never had an illness, or an ache, 
or pain, in his life.” 

“He can hardly say that now, however. When [ met him just now he had) 
bis hand in a sling.” 

“ The deuce ! What was the matter with him '" 

“ He had been bitten by Mangles’s terrier a week ago. The dog had attacked 
his French poodle, and he was trying to seperate them.” 

“ Oho!” exclauned the president, his countenance radiant with the expression 
of a new idea ; ** When shall you see him again, Pickersgill '” 

“1t so happens that [| am to dine at Baxter's the day after to-morrow ; and 
he is to be of the party.” 


“Indeed!” said Mr. Grimshaw, one of the Chaffinches, “1 am going there’ 


too.” 

« You are?” crid the President eagerly. And Mangles as well 

« No, Mangles is gone to Brighton.” 

« Capital !” shouted Mr. Drinkwater. +« Gentlemen, if you please, we will re- 
solve ourselves into a Committee of the whole Club, of which, with your per- 


missioy, I will coustitute myself Chairman, for the purpose of taking into con-— 


sideration the ways aud means of carrying into execution, in accordance with 


the objects of this Association, a measure of importance, in relation to practi. | 


cal ity.” 
aker sat down amidst much applause, intermingled with the jingling 
of and glasses ; and the Chattinches teamnlietel 


A numerous party of ladies and gentlemen had assembled around the dinner- 
table of Mr. Baxter, at Clapham. Why should we speak of the Wigneys and 


extraordinary in the water 


= 


ing’: ‘Why Brownjohn, your waistcoat gets shorter, and shorter every time I 


lmeet you.’ He vivaciously remarked to another acquaintance that the effects of 


good living were telling, betimes, on his nose. He told a third, who peered about 
a little in looking for the salt, that he was afraid his sight was begmning to fail ; 
in a tone that would have suited the observation that his friend was i 

well and hearty. Nor did he—albeit, as we should have before mentioned, a ba- 
chelor—let the fair sex alone. He congratulated one very young lady, who was 
‘inorbidly sentimental, upon being in robust health, and complimented another, 
who was not very young, by telling her that she seemed to have lost ten years 


“since he last saw her. Mention being made of a beautiful blue-eyed and fair- 


haired child, Mr. Bulstrode took the opportunity to suggest that such eyes and 
hair were indications of a consumptive tendency; the child’s mamma being 
lwithin his hearing. Moreover, hie related with nfuch relish divers pieces of dis- 
‘astrous intelligence relative to certain public securities, and also to various 
‘branches of commerce, in which several of his friends then and there present 

were interested. In the meantime, to judge from his manner, not only was hee 
highly self-satisfied, but even laboring under the impression that he was making 
himself rather agreeable. 

| ‘The promiscuous conversation, interlarded, from time to time, with similar 

‘observations by Mr. Bulstrode, at length happened to turn, on the subject of 
‘Shakspeare ; in reference to which, somebody mentioned Herne’s oak, as still ex- 
jtant in Windsor Home Park. 

‘Ah!’ observed another, «it is on the right hand side of the Park as you look 
from Windsor.’ 

| ‘Anywhere,’ inquired Pickersgill, ‘near her Majesty's kennel!’ and he trod 
ently, on Grimshaw’s toe. 

| *No,’ said his friend ; ‘quite near the path; a good way from that. By the 
iby, the Queen has seme handsome dogs there.’ 

| Here ensued a short pause. 

‘Oh!’ resumed the last speaker, suddenly—* Baxter.’ 

‘Sir, to you ;’ answered the gentleman addressed. 

* You know Mangles ?’ said Grimshaw. 

, him? Nobody better.” 

| * Then you have heard what has happened to his beautiful Scotch terrier.’ 

| «Hush '’ cried Pickersgill, violently nugging Grimshaw, and at the same time 
“appearing to whisper to him. 

| *Hear what asked Baxter with surprise. 

‘Oh !—never mind—not now—I'll tell you by and by.’ 

‘ Eh” said Bulstrode, who had only in part overheard the foregoing colloquy. 
‘ What was that somebody said abouc thatcur of Mangles’s:—the brute that 
bit me the other day ’ 

‘ Nothing—nothing particular,’ answered Grunshaw. + Broke its leg ;—that’s 
all.’ 

‘I'm very glad to hear it—the beast '!’ declared Bulstrode. 

A few words were here exchanged betweeen Grinshaw and Pickersgill, in an 
junder tone: their conversation, seemingly, relating to Mr. Bulstrode, whom they 
‘kept eyeing askance, in such a manner that at length he looked enquiringly at 
jthem, as uf to ask what they were saying about him. Whereupon Mr. Pickers- 
ill asked him to take wine ; and while he poured out and drank the liquid, Mr, 
'Grimshaw watched him narrowly. Again Pickersgill and Grimshaw exc 
‘looks. ‘Then the latter filled a tumbler before him with water, and having drank 
ja little, remarked to the former that it seemed to have a strange taste. Mr. 
| Pickersyill tned it too, and protesting that he could discover nothing particular 
‘in it, handed the jug across the table to Bulstrode, inquirmg if he could taste 
Mr. Bulstrode, on tral, said it was very 
good water, and wondered what was fancied to be amiss with it. Still more did 
he marvel at the interest with which his expernnent was regarded by the gen- 
tlemenn who suggested it; nor did he quite know what was meant by one of 
them, speaking behind his hand into the other's ear, saying, ‘ No symptoms as 
yet,’ and the other replying in the same manner, ‘It may lurk in the system for 
years, inayn’t it!’ Indeed, he was just onthe point of demanding what was 
| this mystery relative to himself, when Mr. Baxter, who had been watching these 
|proceedings, came behind Mr. Grimshaw’s chair, and put some questions to him 
in an inaudible voice, the answer to which appeared greatly to shock him. 
| * Best say nothing about it,’ said Grimshaw. 

‘No, | don’t think so,’ replied Baxter, looking very serious. ‘He ought to 
be told of it. ‘There may be means of prevention. He should have medical 
jadvice. tell him.’ 

‘Don't ;’ urged Grimshaw 
| wouldn't, certainly,’ added Pickersgill. 

‘I shall, | ought, I feel that I ought,’ said Baxter. ‘ Bulstrode, may | speak a 
word with you’ Our friends will excuse us. 

Mr. Bulstrode, with some astonishment, followed his host into a corner of the 


vy formed themselves) jroom, where the latter thus addressed him. 
into committee, where, leaving them, we will pass forward to another scene. | 


‘I am very sorry, Bulstrode, to have to mention to you an unpleasant circum- 
|stance ; but it is right that you should know it. I understand you have been 
bitten by a dog of Mr. Mangles’s.’ 


the Munnses, the Grunners, and Mr. and Mrs. Jefiries, or of any other of the)! « Yes,’ said Bulstrode, + the mongrel I hear has broken it’s leg.’ 


who are of no consequence to this narrative! Suffice it to say, that Mr. 


Istrode was present ; also Mr. Grimshaw and Pickersgil! 
Mr. Bulstrode was a stout, hale, thick-set personage, of about forty-five, red- 
dish-vi , and very tight in bis clothes, which were a semi-military frock- 


* Not that exactly. The animal has been shot.’ 


«Shot 


| «The fact is, I regret to say—but in such a case every precaution should be 
taken—the fact is that the animal has shown symptoms of hydrophobia.’ 


coat, buff waistcoat, and white ducks. His hair was dark, short, and stiff; and)! Mr. Bulstrode’s complexion changed from the radish to the turnip. 


his whiskers were shaved at the base, in a line parallel with the cheek-bone ; 


and when he laughed, he shewed, and apparently meant to shew, a fine, strong | 


‘So,’ continued Mr. Baxter, ‘I hear from Grimshaw.’ 
‘ Atonce the meaning of the experiment with the glass of water was obvious 


set of teeth. It may be added, that he wore a black stock, and was very erect in| to Mr. Buistrode, and a horrible idea flashed upon hun, 


his 


Baxter for fish. 
‘ Nothing indeed !" sighed the lady, who was afflicted with dyspepsia. + But 
you are always so well, Mr. Bulstrode.’ 


* Now don’t be frightened,” pursued Baxter, ‘only I think, in prudence some 


carriage. 
‘ Ha-ha-haw ! Ma’am,’ guffawed Mr. Bulstrode, ‘ Nothing like a good appe- |thing had better be done.’ 
tite. A good appetite, Ma'am !’ and he sent his plate a second time to Mrs. | 


‘ Good heavens '’ exclaimed Bulstrode, ‘ what is to be done? 
| * lnmediate excision, I should say,’ answered Pickersgill, whom Mr. Baxter 
jand Grimshaw had beckoned to join them. 

* The application of caustic,’ suggested Grimshaw. 


‘Hearty ma’am! ha!’ cried Bulstrode, swallowing « huge mouthful between | +Or wouldn't the actual cautery be preferable '’ subjoined Pickersgill. 
the apostrophe and the interjection. * Sound as a roach, throughout ' serateh— | * But the wound has healed,’ said the thunderstruck Bulstrode, ‘it’s all over 


cut—wound—sure to heal directly.’ So it seemed: for lis hand. which had 


been bitten, was out of the sling: and there was nothing else on it but a bit of | 


black court-plaster. 


Grimshaw looked at Pickersgill as much as to say, ‘now!’ and his friend an- 
swered by a shake of the head, equivalent to ‘not just yet,” and a wink, which 


seemed to signify—* wait—let him come out a little more.’ 


Nor did Mr. Bulstrode fail to come out, as he was wont. The first of his po- 


with me 

* Hydrophobia,’ observed Baxter, ‘does not necessarily, I believe, follow from 
the bite of a mad dog.’ 

‘Ugh " ejaculated Bulstrode, shuddering. 

‘Still [ would consult a medical man,’ counselled Mr. Baxter. 

* Yes,’ added Grimshaw, + | would send for a lawyer.’ 

‘ You appear faint,’ observed Mr. Baxter. ‘Don't be alarmed—come, sit 


lite and flattering comments was addressed to a gentleman opposite him, sitting |down again and take a glass of wine—it may be nothing after all.’ 


next to a lady to whom it was understood that he was about to be married. Him! 
did Mr. Bulstrode agreeably remind that he was getting enormously stout ; add- 


‘ Thank you’ stammered Mr, Bulstrode, «1—I feel that I had better go ; I'll 
see some surgeon instantly.’ 
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«No, no,’ said the host, ‘don’t do that, we'll send for one here, that will be 
better. At any rate, let us think the matter over for five minutes or so— 
come.’ So saying he led Bulstrode, in 4 state of utter prostration, back to the 
able. 

‘| say,’ whispered Pickersgill, ‘ we must not carry this too far.’ 

«No, no; we won't do that,’ answered Grimshaw, ‘let us wait a little, and 
see how he takes it.’ And they resumed their seats. 

In the meantime, Bulstrode sat looking the very i of consternation ; his 
eyes dilated, his lips blanched, his hair on end ; whilst he shivered to such an 
extent as visibly to shake the table. He continued sitting, whilst the ladies re- 
tired, apparently unconscious of what was passing round him. In vain did his 
host exhort him to ‘cheer up.” ‘The occasion of this change which had come 
over him, and which had given rise to the idea that he had been taken ill, was 
in the mean time whispered round the board ; whereupon various suggestions, 
of amedical nature, were proposed on different hands, for his benefit ; most pres- 
ent strongly recommending the water cure. 

«It would serve him right,’ said Grimshaw, privately, to Pickersgill, ‘to be 

t to undergo a course of hydropathy. I should like to give in a cou-) 
ple of hours of the wet sheet.’ 

‘He does not seem,’ returned Pickersgill, also speaking under his breath, ‘to 
require a sudorific. Look at the drops on his forehead. Come, this is enough.’ 


—_‘ Grimshaw,” he added aloud, ‘are you certain of the fact as to Mangles’sdog. || 


From whom did you hear it "’ 

‘From Bill White.’ 

Who is Bill White" 

‘Mr. William White,’ answered Grimshaw, ‘is a gentleman of some emi- 
nence inthe profession of cane surgery. | obtai my information whilst 
<r on behalf of a patient.’ 

‘ re are his quarters '’ 

‘ In all probability he is at this present moment at the Fox-and Goose, hard 
by ; suppose we send for him.” 

‘ By all means,’ said Mr. Baxter. ‘and ascertain the rights of the story. Pluck 
up your spirits, Bulstrode—never be downhearted—fill, and pass the bottle.” 

Mr. Bulstrode swallowed his wine with a spasmodic gulp, as if already, by an- 
ticipation, in a hydrophobic paroxysm. Inthe meantime a servant had been 
despatched for Mr. White. The man was gone for about halfan hour, which 
seemed an age to the individual on whose account the messenger had been sent. 
Consolation and joke, alike failed to rouse him. 

At length the anxiously expected arrival took place ; and Mr White was 
ushered mto Mr. Baxter's dining-room. Professionally attired in a suit of fustian 
he entered, smoothing his cropped hair : wlulst with an appropriate obeisanee, 
he proffered his services to the company. 

Well, White said Mr. Grimshaw. 

Well, sir echoed Mr. White 

‘Now, then. How about that dog '’ 

‘ What dog, sir, is it as you're a speakin’ on.” 

‘ That dog that you were told to shoot.’ 

‘Oh? that ‘ere dog, sir, as they said was mad. Ah ! what a pity to be forced} 
to kill ham.” 

Mr. Buistrode fell back in his chair nearly senseless. 

‘ But was Mr. Mangles quite certain that the dog was mad !’ enquired Grun- 
shaw. 

Muster Mangles, sir repeated Bill. 

‘Yes, Mr. Mangles. You told me the dog was Mr. Mangles’s. 
terrier.” 

‘No, sir, beggin’ your pardon. 
The dog was his’n and not Mr. Mangles’s.” 

Bulstrode breathed again. 

‘ Surely,’ said Grimshaw, ‘ I thought you said Mangles.” 

You was mistook, sir But spose ‘twas my fault, for not proneuncin’ of) 
the name quite proper. No harm | hope, sir " 

‘ None,’ observed Mr. Baxter, * except, that between you, you have frghten- 
ed that gentleman there, almost to death.” 

The individual alluded to, laughed almost hysterically. 

* Well, sir,’ said Mr. White sympathetically. «I’m very sorry for it I’m sure 
—very.” 

: teally, Mr. Bulstrode,’ apologised Grimshaw, +1 beg ten thousand pardons. 


A Seotch 


Not Mr. Mangles’s. 


Mr. Mangnall’s, sir. 


{am extremely concerned, sir, that a mistake of mine should have occasioned), 


you such dreadful apprehensions.’ | 

‘ Don’t mention it, sir,” replied Bulstrode, his voice still quivermg, ‘ All's 
well thatends well. But I hope, sir. that you will be rather more cautious an- 
other time how you excite terrors, which, to a person of weak nerves. might! 
have done serious mischief. Of weak nerves, sir. Ha, ha! mine—ainine are} 
pretty strong.” 

‘ Certainly, sir, certainly. | assure you words cannot express my regret.” 

‘ Mr. Bulstrode’s is a very judicious caution,’ observed Mr. Baxter. 

‘ One,’ added Pickersgill, ‘ that should be borne in mind by everybody. Your, 
health, Mr. Bulstrode.” 

‘ Thank you, sir—thank you—ahem !’ answered Buistrode. ‘The force of 
the maxim appeared to come home to hum. 

Well, White, said Mr Baxter + we are much obliged to you. Here's a) 
shilling for your trouble, and perhaps you would like a glass of something warin| 
in the kitchen.” 

‘ Thankee, sir.’ said Bill White. + Mr. Grimshaw, might I speak a word with) 
you ” 

Grimshaw rose and retired with him, out of hearing. 

say, sir,’ whispered Mr. White, with a grin, hope you won't forget that 
five bob you promised me, when you put me up to the sell.” 

‘No, no, Bill. Here you are,” said Mr. Grimshaw, slipping a crown into} 
the hands of his confederate, who, thereupon, made his bow, and vanished. 

The recital of the above incidents, at the Chattinches’ on the next evening, 
gave great satisfaction to that harmonious society. Mr. Bulstrode, since the) 
hoax that was thus played upon him, has discovered considerable amendment of} 
conversation, and having onee had his own nerves thoroughly harrowed, has) 
learned to be tender of other people's ; so that he no longer enjoys his form-; 
er celebrity for rendering his acquaintance uncomfortable. 


| 


ALGERIA,—PAST AND PRESENT. 
From the last Forergn Quarterly Revvew.—{ Concluded. | 
The punishment which England inflicted seemed severe enough to have pro- 
duced caution, if not penitence ; but the habits of the Algerimes were too in- 
veterate to be changed. Under Ali, the successor of Omar, who did not long 
urvive his disasters, they returned to their old courses ; and so early as 1819, 


‘a combined fleet of French and English vessels were compelled to threaten a 
second bombardment, if their flags were not respected. But from the moment 
that the last Dey of Algiers, Hassein Pasha, succeeded to the divan, it became 
evident that even plunder had b a secondary object with the Algerine 
government ; and that hatred to the French power was now the ruling passion 
by which it was actuated. Arong the signs which from time to time gave evi- 
ldence of this hostile feeling was a tax, which in 1824 Hassein Pasha levied on 
jall French goods of whatever description ; and as may easily be imagined, the 
French, the inost irascible people in the world, bore with the utmost impatience 
ithese marks of enmity, and eagerly longed for some occasion for an oj en rup- 
ture. When both sides were thus ripe for a quarrel, an opportunity was sure to 
present itself, and the petulant ill-temper of the dey furmehed a causa belli per- 
fectly legitimate. Upon some trivial dispute with the French consul, his high- 
iness so far forgot his dignity and his safety, as to strike him across the face with 
ja fly-flap he held in his hand ; and this outrage being followed by an attack on 
some French establishments near Bona, war was declared. A blockade com- 
imenced which continued for three years, greatly to the expense of France, but 
not much to the annoyance of the Algerines, who, being able to draw boundless 
‘resources from the interior, treated the blockading fleet with contempt, and at 
length fired on the ship of Admiral de la Bretonmere, which lad approached 
\their harbour bearing offers of accommodation. 
This unpardonable breach of the laws of legitimate warfare put all France in 
leommotion. ‘The national honour had been outraged im the inmost open manner, 
‘and it must be as openly vindicated. It was therefore resolved, not only to visit 
the authors of this crime with condign punishment, but also to take that oppor- 
tunity of repairing the recent dismemberment of the French colonial posses- 
‘sions, by reducing Algeria itself to a province, and establishing there a perma- 
jnent French supremacy. ‘This project pleased everybody. ‘The patriot exulted 
lin the idea of rivalling, if not eclipsing, the splendour of England in the East; 
‘the philanthropist anticipated the blessings which would enure to Afriea from 
‘European civilisation ; and the speculatist already saw himself possessed of the 
rich plain of the Metidja, and the orange-gardens of Koleal «ad Blidah, whose 
fame had even at that time penetrated to Paris, and had there excited a mania 
for foreign acquirements not unlike that which raged in the days of Law and the 
‘Mississippi Scheme. 
| Having thus determined upon the subjugation of Algeria, neither pains nor 
money were spared to insure the success of the expedition. ‘lhe munister of 
war, the Count de Bourmont, with more heroism than he afterwards thought 
proper to display in the course of the campaign, placed himsell at its head ; and 
on the 28th of May, 1830, the army effected an undisturbed disembarkation 
at Sidi-El-Ferruch, a small promontory about five leagues to the west of Al 
igiers 
| ‘The first military operations on the African coast took place on the same day 
that the army disembarked. A small fort on the promontory appeared to the 
‘French engmeers to present an obstacle which must be overcome. Approaches 
were made in form—a storming party threw themselves, with promismg bravery, 
jon the breach as soon as practicable—but, alas! parturint montes, and the 
young aspirants for fame received more raillery than praise when they emerged 
with the garrison—two hens and a litter of puppies ! 
| But more formidable enemies were not wanting, and soon made themselves 
felt, though not seen. It was the policy of the dey to allow the French to land, 
‘for the oe of plundering their baggage after he should have beaten them ; but 
‘it formed no part of his design to allow them to sleep in peace when that land- 
ing was effected. As mght drew on, the tired soldiers addressed themselves to 
repose—but in vam. Continual alarms prevented their closing their eyes. Sen- 
‘tries mistook their comrades for Bedouims ; partial attacks were made from time 
ito time upon detached portions of the line ; outposts were surprised ; and at 
‘length the confusion became so great, and the casualties so numerous, that if it 
had been January instead of June, the consequences would have been very se- 
jrious. It would, perhaps, have been happy for Hassein Pasha if he had per- 
severed in this mode of warfare. It was suited to his resources, his talents, 
‘and his troops. But he had formed an mordinate estimate of his own iilitary 
skill, and resolved to risk his fortunes in a battle 

The plain of Staweli appeared to offer considerable advantages as a theatre 
for this combat. Somewhat elevated above Sidi-El-Ferroch, it atlorded the 
Mussulmans the opportunity of chargmg down hill—a consideration of no slight 
moment in the onset of troops, each man of whom fought as his own fancy or 
fortune directed him, and who despised regular manwuyres as much as the 
Highlanders at Preston-Pans 

The French army consisted of three divisions, each of which was, about four 
lo’clock in the morning of the 17th of June, simultaneously attacked by the ene- 
my; and on each wing the success of the Turks was at first decisive Agamst 
the left the charge was led most gallantly by the Aga in person, at the head of 
his Janissaries. Urging their horses at full speed down the declivity, and leap- 
ing the barreade, behind which the French were entrenched, in a style which 
Lord Gardiner might envy, their first onset was irresistible ; and if it had not 
been for the opportune arrival of General D’Arecime, with the 29th, the fortune 
of the day might have been different, and «* Flodden had been Bannockburn !” 
On the right, too, the Bey of Constantina, by creeping up some small ravines 
clothed with brushwood, approached unperceived within a few yards of the 
‘French line, and all but achieved the capture of a park of artillery which was 
\there posted. 
| But among the undisciplined troops there is no surer prelude to ruin than a 
partial success, and at this moment General Lahitte—for the Count de Bour- 


| 


, mont had contented himself with surveying the action from the beach with the 
|'aid of a telescope—took on himself the responsibility of ordering the whole of 


the right wing to advance in echelon, so as to coop up the Arab army between 
‘the two French divisions. ‘This movement was completely successiul, although 
the left forgot to act merely as a pevot, and advanced simultaneously with the 
right. ‘This error, which with more skilful antagonists might have been fatal, 
‘had in fact a happy result; and the barbarians, broken and disheartened, re- 
treated in the utmost disorder. ‘The French army bivouacked for the night in 
‘the Algerine cainp; and if their general had pushed on munediately to Algiers, 
there is little doubt he would have carned it by « conp-de-main. 

But the Count de Bourmont was not « prompt, nor, as we have already hinted, 
la very courageous soldier. © The baitle of Staweli was fought and won on the 
17th of June, at the distance of only four leagues from Algiers, but it was not 
‘till the 28th that the French army was ordered to take Mount Bujareah, the 
‘summit of which commanded the capital, This important position was carried 
in a mght skirmish, and rapid preparations were now made for investing Algiers 
itself. No nation in the world excels France in military engineering ; and at 
jdaybreak on the 4th of July, the batteries of De Bourmont opened their fire at 

int blank distance upon the devoted city, with splendid precision and effect. 
The dey and his jamssaries fought like lions ; but the fortifications of Algiery 
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on the land side, erected merely with a view to the rude assaults of insurgent On the death of his father, in 1836, the happy effects of this foresight and 
Arabs, were quite unfit to withstand a scientific attack—and the issue of the, youthful austerity were immediately perceptible. He was unanimously elected 
combat was not for a moment doubtful. By nine o'clock, the fire from the Em- emir of his own tribe ; and when he unfurled the banner of Mahomet, proclaimed 
ror’s fort which overhung the town, was silenced ; and the French engineers) a holy war, and undertook to drive the unbelievers from Africa, immense masses 
had already broken ground for new works against the remaining stronghold—the, of tnbes crowded to his standard from every quarter ; and the young sultan was 
Kassaubah—when a flag of truce from the dey announced that he had aban- enabled to commence that determined by ye to the French arms, the issue 
doned the hopeless conflict, and suspended further operations. iof which is even yet doubtful, and which has fixed on him the whole world. His 
The terms which were granted the unfortunate old pirate, were more clement jcareer since that epoch has been chequered with disasters, but has been on the 
than he could reasonably have expected. His personal property was secured to whole successful. [t is evidently not his policy to risk his undisciplined troops 
him, and he was permitted to retire to Naples, which he chose for his future re-, in pitched battles against the French, and aecordingly he has seldom attempted 
sidence. One article of the convention concluded on this occasion is important ; it ; and in the few instances in whieh he has, even when supported, as at Isly, 
as it must influence our opinion of the subsequent conduct of the French in /by the neighbouring empire of Morocco, a signal defeat has been his fate. But 
Algeria. It is to this effect—« ‘The exercise of the Mahomedan religion shall in vain have general after general attempted his destruction. A vietory howey- 
remain free : the liberty of the inhabitants of all classes, their religion, property, er decisive has failed to crush him—has been barren of the usual consequences. 
commerce, and industry, shall receive no injury ; their women shall be respect. In some quarter where he is least expected, the ubiquitous emir is certain to re- 
ed; the general takes this on his own responsibility.” jappear after the apparent demolition of his forces ; to revenge himself for his 
Algiers being thus reduced, and the dey expelled, the French began to con- | by main 
tulate each other on their conquest ; to survey its resources, and to deliber- jto vanish as suddenly when his exploit is achieved: while the editor « 
= as to its future fate. No ind comme, however, was requisite, in the opmion, * Moniteur Algerien’ endeavours, with the legerdemain of a F reneh annalist, to 
of the politicians of Paris, to mark out their future course. The end was ob- turn defeat into victory, and a rapid retreat ito a daring rasa ! The butche- 
vious, and the means easy. Algeria must be colonised. ‘The Arabs must be} /ries of Clauzel, Barthezene, and Savary—the courteous urbanity and judicious 
flattered or forced into submission ; and European energy, with the aid of science, measures of Lamoriciere—and the pompous manifestoes of Bugeaud have pro- 
must supply the ravages or the lethargy gf barbarism. If Algeria is not, asi |ved equally inefficacions. Not only in the more distant provinces, such as Oran 
Egypt, on the high road to India, or to any mighty emporium of wealth, still it jand Constantina, but even in the immediate vicinity of Algiers itself, ebullitions 
enjoys redeeming advantages. Napoleon hunself would not have disdained a jand outbreaks of the most dangerous character are continually pty ee 
country so rich in tropical productions, at the distance of only mil everything of Mussulmen to shake off the hated 
from Marseilles. Once let us establish our Nowvelle France on the other side||yoke of the French on the earliest opportunity. 
of 4. semen and who shall limit our empire? Who can calculate the’ | The ‘Journal des Debats’ of the 12th of December, 1845, contains an in- 
results that will flow from such a virgin field for wealth and enterprise ' ||Structive exposition of this hostility, from the mouth of Mohammed Abdallah , 
These were bright and not unnatural hopes—yet how signally have they||when a prisoner under sentence of death. He had been convicted of mstigating 
failed! Since the capture of Algiers, in 1830, the north of Africa, instead of jrevolt among the Beni-Zoug-Zougs, and was at one time supposed to be 
conferring riches and prosperity upon France, has been a constant object of aux- the tarupus Bou-maza, though afterwards ascertained to be only that chieftain'’s 
iety and disappointment, and an incessant drain on her resources. ‘The profound |brother ‘The prisoner enumerates thirty-four diflerent tribes who had pledged 
tranquillity which has reigned in Europe, has alone enabled her to mamtain im) their faith to his brother, who ts, in fact (though this has been denied), one of 
Algeria 100,000 troops with any regard to prudence. We could almost ven-)Abd-el-Kader’s numerous emissaries , and on bemg asked what had bas country- 
ture to predict, that inthe event of a continental war, she would be compelled, men to complain of on the part of the French, made this reply: ‘'The Arabs 
before six months elapsed, to abandon all her African interior possessions to the detest you because you are of a different religion ; because you are strangers ; 
Arab tribes she is now endeavouring to crush. jbecanse you now take possession of their country, and to-morrow will demand 
It i@ the coast alone that is at present conquered. Oran, Algiers, Bona, |their virgms and their children. They saul 'o my brother, lead us, and let us re- 
Phillipville, Constantina are hers—but at the distance of ten miles from any of commence the war. Every day which passes consolidates the Christians. Let 
these towns the farmer cannot visit his cattle ; the husbandman cannot til! his us have done with them at once” ‘Whatever you may say,’ reyomed the 
nd, without the protection of a patrol—and not even then without a very mortified official, + there are many Arabs who appreciate and are devoted to us.” 
CF eee of being riddled by a bullet, or being dismembered by a yataghan. | ‘Phere is but one God,’ was the answer of the obstinate catechumen, * iy life 
And this is the state of things after an occupation of fifteen years—after the jis in His hands, and not im yours | shall, therefore, speak candidly. Every 
expenditure of money France can iH afford to spare from her internal economy day you tind Mussulmen come to tcll you that they are attached to you, and 
—and after the perpetration, on both sides, of outrages whieh humanity shudders) that they are your faithful servanis. Do not beheve them, they he through 
to remember ! self-interest. If you were to give every Arab a slice of roast meat every day, 
That, as far as the Algerines were concerned, the French were justified in which they love so well, eut trom your own flesh, they would not the less de- 
expelling the dey, and in taking possession of those territories to which he had} test yon ; and every time that a chief arises whom they believe capable of vane 
a rightful claim, we are prepared to edmit. A piratical state has a caput upen- quishing you, they will all follow hun, were it proposed to attack you in Algiers 
um, and may be exterminated by the first who is sufficiently powerful ; nay, hej/itseli.” + De you net beheve,” persisted lis interrogators, * that the Arabs will 
who accomplishes the feat is entitled to the gratitude of the civilized world.* tire of dying for an enterprise which can never have any chance of success ! 
t with equal fairness have annexed Algiers to her colonial posses-||But the question remained unanswered: refusmg to be baited any longer, 
sions in 1816 ; and that we did not, resulted, perhaps, more from a cautious re ithe prisoner wrapped hiruself up im his hack, and relapsed inte that obstinate si- 
gard to the national reputation, than from a consideration of the best interests} lence fram which it is hopeless to attempt to arouse a child of the desert. 
of Europe. England felt at that period all the conscious pride of the popular) | ‘To this account of the state of the French prospects m Algeria, we give im- 
school-boy. We had ‘ tamed the pride’ of the overgrown bully of Europe, jplicit credit ; for the course of events, during the period of their occupation, 
and we felt unwilling to hazard our well-earned character by any achievements, bears with it concurrent testunony. ‘The speculative dreams to whieh the Af- 
the motives of which might be questioned. Perhaps, too, the reflection, that jrican expedition in 1830 gave birth have faded away. Algeria is yet an unsub- 
while we retained our possessions in the Mediterranean, we might securely aban- dued, an uncelonized, and an unproductive country. ' ; 
don the north-western coast of Africa, was not without its influence in strength- It would have been vexatious ifthe gallant Arabian, who has directed this 
ening this commendable coyness. ||opposition, had been either ugly or ferocious ; and we are happy to be able to 
France, however, had the advantage of being entirely unfettered by the tram- jaequaint our readers, on the authority of M. de France, that he is by no 
mels of propriety. She had no character to lose ; and therfore did not hesitate) means cither the one or the other. “That gentleman has detailed his adventures 
to seize the opportunity of enriching herself, by spoiling the Philistines. And, among the Arab tribes, after havmy been taken prisoner while absent from his 
under the circumstances, she decided rightly. Her colonisation, as well as re- ship on a shooting party, in a simple and unaffected style which adds to the in- 
duction, of Algiers and its circumjacent territory, cannot, we think, be censured terest of his story. ‘The followmg is his portrait of Abd-el-Kader, which, con- 
by even a can go no Que habet ule wx jsidering it is from the pen of a Frenclinan and a captive, is sufficiently attrac- 
dat. The dey of Algiers had neither right nor title (not even that of seignortal jtive. 
jon) to the country south of the Nain of the Metidja ; and we musteon-| “+ Alxl-el-Kader is little, being not more than five feet high; his face long, 
an sympathy with the efforts the Kabyle of the highlands, and the Be- jand of excessive paleness ; his large black eyes are mild and caressing ; his 
douins of the plains, are making to preserve that independence which they have jmouth small and graceful: his nose aquiline. His beard is thin, but very black. 
enjoyed solong ; and which would seem intended by Providence to be a kind) He wears a stall moustache, which give his features, naturally fine and bene- 
of birth-right to the inhabitants of such regions, as a partial compensation for the volent, a martial au which becomes hin exceedingly. The ensemble of his 
ru nomadic life they are destined to lead. ||physiognomy is sweet and agreeable. M. Bravais has told me that an Arab 
Es their opposition would have long ago succumbed under the immense re cluef, whose name | have forgotten, being one day on board the ‘ Loiret,’ in the 
sources brought to bear against them, if they had not possessed a leader who had) jeaplain’s state-room, on seeing the portrait of a woman, Isabeau de Baviere, 
influence among them sufficient to organize that partial degree of combination) whom the engraver had taken to personify Europe, exclaimed, ‘There is Abd- 
which alone is suited to their genius. Unfortunately for France, such a man|\el-Kader.’ Abd-el-Kader has beautiful smal! hands and feet, and displays some 
appeared at the precise momeut when his presence became indispensable, if the |coquetry in keeping them in order. He is always washing them. While con- 
Arabs were to offer any effectual resistance. [is name is familiar to all the | versing, squatted upon his cushions, he holds his toes in bis finger, or, if this 
world. ‘There are few, indeed, who have not heard of Abd-cl-Kader |posture fatigues him, he begins to pare the bottom of the nails with a knife and 
The father of this extraordinary man was a marabout of great celebrity, and||scissors of which the mother-of-pearl handle is delieately worked, and which 
lineally descended from Muley Abd-el-Kader, who is reverenced among the||he constantly has in his hands. 
poe the Elisha of Mahomet His mother too, whois still alive, is Be, « He affects an extreme simplicity in his dress. ‘There is never any gold or 
able for her grace and intelligence, and the young Abd-el-Kader enjoyed the ad- jembroidery upon his bernous [The berxous is a woollen mantle without sleeves, 
vantage of an extremely cultivated Eastern education. While yet a mere youth| but with a hood.} He wears a shirt of very fine linen, the seams of which are 
he thoroughly understood the character of his countrymen, and used every ef-\ covered with a silken stripe. Next to his shirt comes the haick. [The haick is 
fort to obtain that reputation for sanctity, without which he knew no permanent a covering of very thin wool, worn as a wrapper over the head and shoulders.) 
influence among the Arab tribes could be hoped for ; and to which his position|| He throws over the haick two bernous of white wool, and upon the two white 
as a marabout and a pilgrim to Mecca entitled hun to aspire. nae a black one. P. few silken a Isare the only — which - 
‘eve the simpheity of his costume never carries any arms at his girdle. 
7 The arrogance of the Algernes, and the amount of contribution they levied His feet are naked in his slippers. He has his head shaved, and his or’ 
from different states as a species of blackmarl, is most surprising. And it dress is Quek 
curious to observe the effect ef mutual jealousy among the continental powers | h the heod 
in elevating to such factitious a diagte—a0d den “ robbers. France in- | The testimony paid by M. de France to the courtesy, kindness and humanity 
deed, since the time of Henry IV., paid no tribute except under colour of rent f the ally strong. The cruelties, indeed, practised by the Arab 
for the coral banks of Bona ; and the Roman states enjoyed an equal freedom, equally sirong. The eruellies, practised by the Arabs 
Turkey, too, prohibited any depredations on Austrian or Russian vessels. But)|U??" such unfortunate Christians as fall within their clutches are most revol- 
Sweden, Portugal, ‘Tuscany, the Sicilies, Sardinia, and Hanover ting in their — but authorised, 
even Known by their sultan,* though doubtless his power rests on too preca- 
very heavily for the nominal friendship of the dey ; and it is a disvraceful) ps 


fact that England, even so lately as 1806, made him a present of £600 when-| * An English vessel had been wrecked off the Afriean coast; the crew were 
ever she changed her consul, an event which of course the Algerine government on the point of bemg sacrificed by the natives when a detachment opportunely 
contrived to render tolerably frequent. | arrived from Abd el-Kaker, the officer in command of which thus addressed the 
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rious a tenure to enable him to hold the reins of discipline with too unyielding a 
hand. 

But, though Sidi-ei-Hadj-Abd-el-Kader-Mahiden (which is his name _ in full) 
has been a very erful obstacle to the progress of the French in Africa, he 
is by no means the only one with which they have had to contend ; and we are 
inclined to doubt whether if he had never existed they would have had better 
fortune ; or whether. if he were to be slain to-morrow, their success would be 
materially accelerated. 

Among the primary causes of the failure of the projected colonisation of the 
north of Africa, may be classed the profound ignorance which prevailed amon 
the French, on their first arrival, of the nature of the country in which they 
found themselves. Intoxicated with the reports of the fertility of Algeria, they 


for domestic ties, and re for female purity. The French have violated the 
one, and have outraged the other; and the result has been, a loathing hatred of 
|French habits and dominion which seems to leave no hope of conciliation. The 
war must now be one of extermination. ‘The only alternative is that of aban- 
donment—a measure that adverse circumstances may hereafter force France to 
jembrace—but which we fear it would be vain to hope from her moderation or 


|her magnanunity. 
HANS BRENZEL, THE SMUGGLER. 
| BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEF,” ETO. 
| Years ago, ere I had emerged from that joyous period of existence, when 


forgot the unhealthiness which is usually its concomitant, which, in fact, prevails life was yet fresh, when care, if it came, was quickly cast aside, and when mat- 


in very many parts of the Regency to a fearful extent. 
Algiers lies the Sahel, which is an immense elevated tract of country, lying 
between the Mediterranean and the plain of the Metidja. Its surface is crow- 
ded with little valleys and intomantell by deep ravines. Its general appearance is 
rugged, sterile, and broken. He we find health indeed, though no greater 
susceptibility of culture than is afforded by similar mountainous regions. But 
behind this stretches the vast plain of the Metidja, which science and combina- 
tion might render available, but which, in its present state, confined to the iso- 
lated enterprise of individuals, is more fatal to life than even the Arab bullets 

The disappointment and reaction which followed the insalubrity of the ‘land 
of promise’ were y increased by the rash eagerness of the first emi 


to purchase land from the Mussulmen, though they did not understand the na-||ard with him, for though v 


ture of the interests they were buying, and were, in fact, entively ignorant of 
the tenure of real property among the Algerines. Dispositions of estates, en- 
tailed by a species of mortmain, were extremely common. M. Blanqui, who 
was deputed by L’Academie des Sciences at Paris to investigate the causes of 


the failure of colonisation in Algeria, informs us that those properties are called| 


habous or engages, of which the legal estate has been vested by some individ- 
ual in an eleemosynary or other corporation, while the beneficial interest is re- 
sgrved to himself and his successors, in some determinate line. The confusion’ 
which would flow from this separation of the legal ownership from the actual 
enjoyment, in the alienation of land, may easily be unagined when we reflect, 
that in general its existence was unsuspected by the credulous emigrant, and 
undisclosed by the roguish vendor! The effect of these improvident or frau- 
dulent transactions has been to render the titles to property throughout the Re- 
gency extremely insecure ; and this, combined with the destructive influence of| 
malaria, has deprived France of that nucleus of enterprising and thriving colo- 
nists, without which any attempt to radiate over a more extended region must 
be futile, or at best unstable. 

But as if France had been determined to afford her infant colonies on the Af- 
rican coast no aid she could possibly withhold, she has thought fit to fetter’ 
their foreign traffic, by the perfect freedom of which they could alone have 
hoped to surmount their other disadvantages, with trammels which are only 
suited to a city in its maturity. ‘The tarifl, which is only an incentive to the 
opulent traders of Marseilles, damps the enterprize of the Algerines. They 
might well have imitated our example at Singapore, which, it self also former- 
ly a mere nest of pirates, has, from the simple expedient of throwing open 
its ports, become a thriving city of 30,000 inhabitants: but the French, by es 
tablishing a dowane before there was any commerce to tax, haverendered the 
first nugatory, and have paralysed the latter. 

The peculiarities of the people whom they were thrown, presented ad-| 
ditional difficulties to the French. The features of the Arab character are’ 

y defined ; and in a general way attach to the Kabyles, the Bedouins, 
the i Ammer, the Flittahs, and all that host of tribes, with the names of! 
which the despatches of Marshal Bugeaud have made us familiar. Avarice, 
restlessness, treachery, and fanaticism : hospitality, hardihood, intelligence, and 
devotion, are some of the antagomstic traits which an Arab of the desert ex- 
hibits. In person, too, they all bear to each other a strong family resemblance. 
Well formed, clean limbed, muscular, and of middle stature, they are the very 


Immediately south of} ters now deemed trifling were looked upon as events never to be erased from the 


happy beyhood—lI was residing at a small village on the southern 
coast of England. Passionately fond of nautical affairs, | was ageneral favour- 
ite with the sea-farig men belonging to the neighbourhood, so that when not 
on board a revenue cutter, a friend's yacht, my own light skiff, or a fishing boat 
—it mattered not to me, so that I floated on my own darling element, I was in- 
! varisbly to be found in the society of one or other of those hardy sons of the 
macy So intense was the interest with which I listened to the accounts they 
\gave me of their adventures, many of them wild and strange in the extreme, 
\that even at this distance of time I am able to write them nearly in the words of 
|/the narrators. my friends was an old naval officer ; the world had gone 
on sixty, he was still, owing to one great 
|want—interest—a lieutenant. Yet neither neglect, nor the severe buffets of 
the world, had succeeded in quenching his ardour for the noble profession, which 
he, as a youth, with sanguine hopes, had once dearly loved. 

On the warm evenings in summer the old man was generally to be found 
jseated on a bench beneath the flag-staff of the coast guard station, near which 
his humble little cottage was situated ; and it used to be my delight on these 
joccasions to take my post near him, as he never failed torecount some of the 
‘varied incidents of his eventful life. One evening I found him at his favourite 
|/station. It was on the down-covered summit of a cliff, forming the extreme 
|point of a headland, whence was obtained an extensive view both up and down 
ithe coast. Handing me his long canvas-covered spy- his constant com- 
|panion, “* Look there you youngster,” he observed, “ Do you see that cutter 
[beating up close in shore, out of the strength of the tide! You mark that point 
she's trying to weather, but with this light breeze she wont do it till the tide 
lelackons. On other side of that point is a deep bay, where the trees grow down 
lmost to the water's edge. In one or two places there is a good beach for lan- 
ding ; but in others reefs of rocks run out a considerable distance, though among 
good reason to 

Some forty years ago, aye more than that, I belonged for a few months to a 
revenue cruiser, on board which my father sent me just to keep me out of mis- 
chief, while waiting for a friend of his to commission a ship. The cutter was 
|stat.oned off this coast, and a hard life we had of it, for in days the smug- 
gling crafts were large armed vessels, full of desperate men, who when 
could not outsail, more than once beat offthe cruisers of the king. Among the 
ost daring of this class was a fellow called Hans Brenzel, though from having 
at different times many other names, it was difficult for them to determine to 
what nation he belonged, indeed it was suspected that he was an Englishmen 
born on this very coast, with every inch of which he was intimately acquainted. 

He seemed to take absolute delight in setting at defiance all laws of and 
man, and, among many other acts of atrocity, he was strongly suspected of the 
murder of arevenue officer. The officer had, it been the means of ta- 
king a valuable cargo of belonging to Brenzel, who some time after en- 
couniered him, when in discharge of hie duty, near this place. [t is supposed 
that the smuggler had attacked the unfortunate man, being by far the more 
jpowerful of the two, had grappled with him, and plunging a long knife into his 
|bosom had thrown him over the cliffs. The next morning the body: was disco- 


build for guerilla troops. ‘Their complexion is of a clear olive tint, often deeply} 
browned by exposure to the sun ; their eyes are dark and sparkling ; their haw 
black, coarse, and luxuriant. Theu senses are sharpened by constant exercise, 
to a degree rivalling the acuteness of the North American Indians. A Bedouin) 
will hear the murmuring of distant warfare, or detect in a cloud of dust an ap-| 
proaching caravan, where a European is utterly at fault. So far from dreadi 
war, it is their choice and thew pastime. An Arabian in his war-saddle wou 
not exchange his seat for the softest divan in Persia. ‘To slay a christian he ex- 
ultingly sacrifices his own life—tor he well believes, tha: — 

«They that shall fall in march or fight, 

Are called by Allah to realms of light ; 

Where in giant pearls the houris dwell, 

And reach to the faithful the wine-red sheil ; 

With their words so sweet, and their forms so fair, 

Their gazelle-like eyes, and their raven hair ; 

Where the raptured ear may drink its fill 

Of the heavenly music of Izrahil ; 

And bending from Allah’s throne on high 

Is the ‘Tree of Immortality 
Such is the crafty creed which the Koran inculcates ; and the Moslem too often} 
shames the Christian in his choice between the Future and the Present. 

Thus warlike in their tastes, the Arabs have thrown themselves heart and soul 
into the melee. Religion and interest, duty and pleasure, point towards the 
same path; and it would require far more tact and circumspection than the French 
seem disposed to exert to divert them from its pursuit. 

But the truth is, that our volatile neighbours have not the gift of colonization. 
‘They never have, and never will, succeed in attaching the affections of a foreign 
people. ‘The feelings of a nation, when conquered, are in a high state of irrita. 
tion. That irritation must be allayed ; but a Frenchman has noither tact nor 
perseverance to do so. Again, when once the solids fruits of victory have been} 
obtained, a wise foe will refrain from glorying over its opponent ; but a French-| 
man’s vanity is stronger than his prudence, and the bombastic manifestoes of 
Bugeaud have uselessly exacerbated the enmity of the emir and his followers. 
Once more ; there is no feeling stronger in the Arab bosom than a veneration) 


Arabs Unhappy people! What are you about! In sacrificing these 


you would commit a most wicked action—an offence against God. Dread then) 


vered above high water mark, with a knife known to belong to Brenzel close to 
lit, and on the top of the cliffs were seen the impression of men’s feet, as if en- 
gaged in a fierce struggle. A handherchief, similar to one the smuggler had 
ibeen observed to wear, was found in the dead man’s grasp, and at a late hour of 
the night he had been met without one round his throat. A reward was there- 


| fore offered for his apprehension, but, notwithstanding the sharp look out we kept 
| for his craft at sea, and the vigilance of the revenue people on shore, he had 


hitherto escaped capture. 

He commanded at this time a large lugger, called the ‘ Nimble,’ a fast sailing 
‘boat which could almost eat into the wind’s eye, and when going free nothing 
‘could hope to come up with her; so that our only chance of capturing her was 
to jam her in with the shore, or to find ourselves near her in a calm, when we 
‘might get alongside of her in our boats. 

So daring was the smuggler that, though he well knew his life was at stake, 
lhe still continued to carry on his free trade with the coast, where he had many 
friends, yet, notwithstanding that his vessel was constantly seen, she was never 
japproached except by those he trusted. 
tt was towards the end of October, I remember the time well, the days were 
growing shorter, and the might watches darker and colder, when, after cruising 
jup and down a week or so at sea, in hopes of falling in with a prize, it came on 
jto blow very hard from the south west. Our skipper was not a man to be frigh- 
tened by a cap full of wind, so setting our storm sails, we stood off shore and 
faced the gale like men; for, do ye see, it is just such weather as this that the 
smugglers choose to run across the channel, when they think no one will be on 
ithe look out for them. ‘Towards evening, however, it came on to blow harder 
jthan ever, so that at last we were obliged to up with the helm, and run for shel- 
‘ter into harbour, but just as we were keeping away, a sea struck the cutter, 
carried away our stern boat, and stove in one of our quarter boats. In this 
|squall the wind seems to have worn itself out, for before we made the land it 
lsuddenly fell, and by daylight a dead calm came on, followed by a dense fog. 
(Our soundings told us that we were within a short distance of the coast, so that 
‘our eyes were busily employed in trying to get, through the mist, a sight of it, 
jor of any str sail which might be in the neighbourhood. At last for an in- 
istant the fog lifted towards the north, like when the curtain of a theatre is drawn 
jup, exposing close in with the land the white sails of a lugger, on which, as she 
rose and fell on the heavy swell remamung after the storm of the previous night, 
were now glancing the bright beams of the morning sun, exposing her thus more 


the anger of your sultan. These sailors are not of the same religion as our, clearly to our view. ; ; 
Before we could bri our te bene, every 
ol ; 


enemies, the French; on the contrary, their prophet is acknowled, by ours.” 
So completely overawed were these ignorant people, that their prisoners were 
conducted in safety to Abd-el-Kader, who, furnishing them with clothes, 
&ec., sent them to Gibraltar. 
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“ What think you, Davis ; which way shall we have the breeze when it does 
come?” asked our skipper of the old quarter master, who was the oracle on 


ome Whe. sir, 1 should say off the land ; it looks clearer there away than it does 


ay old man delivered himself of this opinion, he turned his one open eye 
towards the point he indicated ; for though he had two orbs, and they were pier- 
cers, he never used more than one at a time,—we youngsters used to suppose, 
to give each alternately a rest. 

As he spoke the fog once more opened a little. , 

“ And, what do you say to yonder craft !” continued the skipper. 

The old man’s right eye surveyed her intently before he answered. 

« ] thought I knowed her, sir. As sure as we're alive she’s the ‘ Nimble,” 
with Hans 1 on board.” 

How he arrived at the latter conclusion we did not stop to consider. The 
words had an electric effect on board. 

«You are right, David,—you are right !” exclaimed our commander, then, 
in a tone of vexation, “and we have only one boat to chase. [f there comes a 
breeze, that fellow will sneak along shore, and get out of our way. He calcu- 
lated on being able to do so when he remained there, and no doubt has informa- 
tion that the revenue boats belonging to the station are sent off in other direc- 
tions.” 

Every glass was now turned towards the direction where the sinuggler was| 
seen ; for you must remember the mist quickly again hid her from us. Our 
skipper walked over to where the carpenter was employed in putting the boat to 
sige: but soon saw that there was a good day’s work or more before she could 
be made to swim. 

“ Tt will never do to let that fellow escape us!” he exclaimed briskly. «Mr. 
Robertson,” addressing his senior officer, a passed midshipman,—an oldster in 
every sense of the word I then thought him, “ pipe the gig’s crew away, with 
two extra hands, and let them all be fully armed Do you take charge of the) 
ship ; and if a breeze gets up, press every stitch of canvas on her, and stand 
after the lugger. That fellow may give us some work ; and I intend to go my- 
self.” 

Having given these orders, he dived into his cabin, and quickly re-appeared, 
with his cocked hat on, and his sword by his side. As he came on deck [ caught 
his eye. 

“May I go, sir?” I asked touching my cap. 

He | at me for a moment, when, to my delight, he answered, « Yes ; 
you weigh little, and can handle a cutlass as well as an older man.” 


The boat was, as you may suppose, quickly ready. ‘The order was given to}} 


shove off, and away we pulled, with hearty strokes, in the direction of the lug- 
ger. The fog for some time favoured our approach towards the spot where we! 


nar ga she was to be found, for we could no more see her than the people on); 


yard could us. Never when roasting in the tropics under a bu sun have 
I wished more earnestly for a breeze, than we now did that the c would 
continue till we could get os. qu the long-looked-for craft. Nota word was 
spoken above a whisper, though we knew that the splash of our oars in the wa- 
ter would soon betray our approach to the sharpened ears of the smugglers even 
before they could see us. “We redoubled, therefore, our efforts to get alongside, 
when a light air coming off the land, much thinned the intervening mist, shew- 
ing us the ‘ Nimble,’ with her largest canvass spread to catch the breeze, and 
now as she loomed through the fog, appearing twice her real size, while her 
people clearly made us out. Ina moment her sails were trimmed, her long 
sweeps were run out, and she was moving through the water, though not near so 


fast as we were pulling. 


“Give way my boys, give way,” shouted our skipper, all necessity for silence) 


being now removed. “ Give way, and the lugger is ours.” 

With a hearty cheer the men bent to their oars and sent the boat flying through 
the calm blue water, mem aside the light sparkling foam which bubbled and 
hissed round her bows, as the story books about sea going affairs say, such as 
you youngsters are so fond of reading. We the breeze freshened, however, be-| 
fore long, and we found that, though still decreasing our distance from the lug-) 
pet, we were not gaining on her as fast as when she first made us out. We 


however, got within about a quarter of a mile of her, when we saw a man| 
Jump on the il, and wave his hat at us as if in derision. Even at this dis-| 
tance, some of our people declared they recognised him as Hans Brenzel, whom| 
all of us knew well enough by sight. The next instant, a skiff was launched) 
from her decks, into which he jumped, and pulled as hard as he could towards, 
the shore, to which he was already nearer than we were to him. 
Here was a delemma for our skipper. If we followed the outlaw, his lugger 
would very likely get away, and if we made chase after her, he would certainly, 
escape, and she probably, even if we came up with her, would not be condemned | 
The thoughts of the murdered man decided our commander, and in a moment) 
the boat’s head was turned towards the shore in chase of the skiff. Away we; 
went, as fast as six ash oars in stout hands could send us through the water, 
while Brenzel, still undaunted, continued his course; yet in spite of his audaci- 
ty, he well knew that it was ge — a matter of ngeng death. It was indeed 
astonishing, when putting fort is vast strength, how fast he sent along his 
light skiff ; ined we gue but slightly on him in our six oared galley, a we 
soon saw that he reach the shore before we could overtake him. 
“ Give way, my lads, give way,” shouted our skipper, though the men were 
straining every nerve to the utmost. ‘Give way, and we shall soon be up with 
him.” 


Talk of the excitement of a stag-hunt! it is tame in comparison to the inter- 
est men take in the chase of a fellow creature. There is something of the na- 
ture of the blood hound, I suspect, in our composition which delights in the 
; ursuit of such noble game. A few minutes more decided the point, a cry of 
verat.on escaping us as his boai touched the shore, and coolly drawing her up on 
the strand, he was seen to make towards the woods. 

“ Shall I bring him down, sir!” asked the seaman who sat in the stern-sleets 
with a musket, marine-fashion, between his knees. 

«No, no,” was the answer. “ We must take the fellow alive, he cannot es- 
cape us, if we put our best feet foremost.” 

Just as our Noat’s keel grated on the sand, Brenzel disappeared among the. 
rocks and trees, and we could hear a shout of derisive laughter ringing through 
the wood. 

“ After him, my boys, after him,” shouted our skipper, as we al! leaped on 
shore. ‘A five-pound note to the man who first gets hold of him.” 

And, except a youth who was left in charge of the boat, away we all went, 
helter-skelter in the direction the outlaw had taken. He made, it appeared, 
straight inland, for we could hear his shouts ahead of us as we rushed on, hal- 
looing to each other from among the trees. Not one of our party seemed in-| 
clined to get before the other, not so much that one was unwilling to deprive the| 


|'other of the promised reward, but [ suspect that no one was anxious to encoun. 
t-r Brenzel single-handed, well-armed as of course he was, and desperate as we 
jknew him to be. Our commander, being a stout man, and short-winded, was 
|soon left far behind, though, as he hurried on, puffing and blowing with the ex- 
lertion he was using, his voice, as long as we could hear him, encouraged us in 
the pursuit. We had thus made good half a mile or more, when coming sud- 
‘denly to the contines of the wood, or copse it might rather be called, a wide ex- 
\tent of open ground appeared before us, but not a trace of the fugitive could be 
iperceived. Some of the foremost ran on to a spot of high ground near at hand, 
whence they could see in every direction, but not a figure was moving in the 
landscape. In the meantime, our skipper came up, and ordered us to turn back 
and beat about the wood. 

We had been thus fruitlessly engaged for some time, when we were recalled 
to the shore by a shout from one of our people, and, hastening down to the beach, 
lwe beheld to our dismay, our own boat floating some way out in the bay, while 
'Brenzel, in his skiff was pulling towards his lugger, now creeping along shore 
out of the reach of the cutter, which still lay becalmed in the offing. What 
was most extraordinary, the lad, who had been left in charge of the boat, was no 
where to be seen, and, as far as we could make out, he was neither in her nor in 
Brenzel’s skiff. Some misgivings as to his fate, I remember at the time, came 
lover my mind, but I said nothing. You may just picture to yourself our rage 
and disappomtment ; indeed, [ thought, what from his exertions and excitement, 
‘our commander would have been beside himself with vexation. After we had 
jstood for a moment, looking with blank astonishment at each other, he ordered 
lus, in a sharp voice, some to run one way, some another, along the shore, in 
‘search of a boat by which we might get on board our galley, for she was too far 


| off for any one to attempt to swimtoher. At last, some way on, we discovered, 


jhauled up on the beach, a heavy fishing boat, which with some work we ma- 
aged to launch. and by means of the bottom boards and a few pieces of plank 
we found in her, to paddle towards our gig. In our course, we picked up two 
of our oars which had been thrown overboard, and we were thus able to reach 
her sooner than we could otherwise have done. What could have become of 
lour young shipmate, we asked each other ; but not a conjecture could be offered, 
Brenzel could not have carried him off ; he would not have ventured to have in- 
ured him, and the lad was not likely to have deserted his post. At last we got 
lalongside the gig, and as we looked into her, a ery of horror escaped from all 
‘hands, for there we beheld a sight which still makes my flesh grow cold Lashed 
lalong the thwarts was the poor youth, his head towards the stern, and his throat 
‘cut from ear to ear, the crimson blood dropping down and filling the stern-sheets 
with a dark pool of gore. He was quite dead 

|“ The accursed murderous scoundrel shall pay dearly for this day’s work,” said 


jour kind-hearted commander. + We may catch him yet, my boys, and avenge 
‘this poor lad, so after him again.” 
| Placing the murdered youth in the fishing-boat, and anchoring her to wait our 
return, with a hearty good-wil! the crew seized their oars, and were again in full 
ichase of the smuggler. By this time, however, a fresh breeze had come off 
ithe land, which filled the sails of the lugger just as Brenzel sprang from his boat 
jupon her deck, and before a breath of air had reached the cutter, he had run her 
far out of sight, winding his way among those reefs yonder. Seeing there was 
‘no chance of overtaking him in the gig, we pulled on board, and as soon as the 
uncertain air put the vessel through the water, we made chase in the direction 
‘we calculated the Nimble would take. For two days we cruised up and down 
lover the gronnd where we thought we might fall in with her, but could see no- 
\thing of her, and we then returned to bury our shipmate, and restore the 
‘boat to the fisherman, who, finding a dead man on board, had been afraid to take 
her. 

We with several other cruisers were employed for some weeks in 
out for Brenzel, but neither he nor the Nimble were ever again heard of on this 
coast. 
| ‘Ten years passed away, and I was Lieutenant of a brig in the West Indies, 
|that clime of yellow fevers and sugar canes. In those days the slave-trade 
iflourished, for, as we had not become philanthropists, we did not interfere with 
ithose whose consciences did not prevent them from bartering for gold their own 
souls, and the blood of their fellow creatures. There was, however a particular 
craft we were ordered to look after which had made herself amenable to the laws, 
having gone somewhat out of the usual line of trade, by committing several very 
jatrocious acts of piracy. She was commanded, it was said, by an Englishman, 
a villain of no ordinary cast, who never intentiunally left alive any of those he 
plundered, to tell the tale of their wrongs. He sailed his vessel, a schooner 


| carrying twelve guns, under Spanish colours, though of course he hoisted on oc- 


casion, those of any other nation to suit his purpose. We all knew both him 
and his schooner, for before her real character was suspected, we had for some 
days laid alongside ber at the Havanna, and were in consequence selected by 
the Adimral to look out for her. We had been so employed for several weeks, 
jwhen one day towards noon we made out a sail to the southward, towards which 
‘we ran down with a light northerly wind. As we neared her, which we rapidly 
did, we saw that she was a lofty ship—a merchantman evidently, and that she 
|was not only not moving through the waters, but that her braces were loose, and 
her yards swinging about in every direction. Not a soul was looking over her 
bulwarks when we came within hail, but the men in the tops sung out, that they 
could see several people lying about the decks either asleep or dead. We ran 
‘almost alongside when I was ordered to board her with one of the gigs. Never 
shall I forget the scene which met my sight as I stepped on her decks; they 
were a complete shambles, a dozen or more men lay about in the after part. of 
ithe ship, the blood yet oozing from-deep gashes on their heads and shoulders, 
not one of them alive, while on the steps of the companion-ladder, were two wo- 

in each other's arms, 


men, young and fair they appeared to have been, c 
jand both dead. 

On descending below, we discovered an old lady and a venerable old gentle- 
jman on the deck of the state cabin, with the marks of pistol bullets in their fore- 
jheads, wiule at tae door of an inner cabin lay a black servant with his head com- 
|pletely twisted round. 

1 will not mention all the sights of horror we encountered ; the murderers 
jseemed to have exerted their ingenuity in disfiguring thei victims. There 
jwere several other dead people below, and at last searching round the ship, we 
found stowed away in the forehold a seaman, who, though desperately wounded, 
still breathed. When brought on deck and a few drops of spirits being poured 
idown his throat, he after some time came to himself, then told us that they had 
jin the morning been attacked by a pirate, who, after they had made a desperate 
lresistance, had carried them by boarding, when every soul in the ship was cut 
jdown or thrown into the sea, except himself, that he having fallen down the 
hatchway just before the pirates rushed on board, had stowed himself awa 
jamongst the cargo, and there after some time had fainted from loss of blood. 


| While he lay there, he could hear the shrieks of his shipmates, and the shouts 
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and execrations of their butchers, he, expecting every instant to share the fate of, 
the rest. At last all was silent, the pirates made an ineffectual attempt to scut-|_ 
tle the ship, but were hurried off, probably, by seeing a sail which they mistook, 
for us, or for some other cruiser. 

Scarcely had the unfortunate fellow given this account, when the man at the 
mast-head of the brig hailed that there was a sail on the lee bow, and we were 
ordered forthwith to return on board. We all hoped that this might prove the) 
pirate, for we were anxious to punish the miscreants. Taking, therefore, the 
wounded man with us, for, being, thanks to the yellow fever, already short of 
hands, we were compelled to abandon the ship, we made sail in chase. For! 
some time we carried a fresh breeze with us, while the stranger, which we soon 
made out to be a large top-sail schooner, lay almost becalmed, but before we; 
got her within range of our guns the wind also filled her sails, and away she 
went before it with every stitch of canvass they could pack on her. We also|| 
used every means of increasing our rate of saling, but though our brig was 
reckoned a remarkably fast vessel, we found that since we had both the same) 
breeze, we had not in any way decreased our distance between her. 

It was, however, a satisfaction to find that she’ did not outsail us before the) 
wind, though there was every probability that should she haul her wind, she; 
would be able todo so; we therefore kept directly in her wake, to be ready to} 
run down on her, on which ever tack she might haul up. At last. as the breeze; 
freshened, we gained somewhat on her, when she hoisted Spanish colours, she, 
had hitherto shown none, but this did not prevent us from trying the range of 
eur bow chasers on her, to bring her to. Several guns were fired without effect ; 
when a shot struck her main boom and severely wounded it. [never saw a bet- 
ter aim. After this, finding we lost ground by firing, we did not for another! 
hour throw a single shot, nor had the schooner as yet returned our compliment, | 
though she shewed no inclination to heave to. 

Away we bowled along before the breeze, throwing aside the now white’ 
crested waves from our bows as we tore through the water. Every brace was 
stretched to the utmost, our spars bent and cracked, but not a sheet was slacken- 
ed, though our captain kept his glance anxiously aloft to see how long he might 
let them bear the pressure. Again we overhauled her, and got her within range 
of our long guns, when a shot directed more by chance, as the sea was running) 
high, or it might be said a just Providence weary of the miscreants, than by skill, 
killed the man at the wheel, and lodged in the mainmast. Before another man} 
could run to the helm, the vessel yawed to port, the boom, already wounded., 
jibed over, and parted amidships, rendering the huge mainsail of no use, and) 
creating much confusion on board. ‘There was now no fear of her being able to! 
haul her wind for some time, and coming up, hand over hand, with her, we: 
ranged alongside. 

If we had before any doubts of her real character, we had now none, for the 
Spanish Ensign being hauled down, a black flag was hoisted at each mast-head,| 
and the accursed pirate was confessed. The outlaws, doubtless knowing that) 
victory or death alone awaited them, shewed their dark symbols in the hopes of 
intimidating our men, and made up their minds to fight it out to the last. At) 
the same moment, they let fly their whole broadside, which, though it did some} 
damage, served to warm up the blood of our people, and made them return it, 
with a hearty good-will. | 

For half an hour, or more, as we ran on, we thus continued exchanging broad-, 
sides, considerably thinning their crowded decks, but as some of our spars were, 
wounded, our captain fearmg lest any being carrie 
escape, determined without delay to lay him on board, and try the metal of 
men against the ruffian crew of desperadoes. 

After receiving her broadside, and pouring in ours, we put our helin to port,|) 
for she was, you must know, on our starbeard side, when running our bow an-; 
chor into her fore-chains, our grappling irons were thrown, and we had her fast.) 
With aloud cheer, our boarders sprung to the forecastle, and on to the ngging}/ 
of the enemy. || 

Never shall I forget, if I was to live as long again as I have done, which is} 
not very likely, the set of ferocious countenances which met our sight as we)| 
rushed on board. It was feartul work we were about, but our blood was up, 
and there was no quarter asked or given on either side. We did not stop to 
think. ‘The pirates knew that there was no pardon for them, and seemed deter- 
mined to sell their lives dearly. Our onset was too furious to be withstood, and) 
ina minute, we had cleared a small space on the schooner’s decks abaft the tore-; 
mast, but beyond that every foot was desperately disputed. 

We had gained some ground forward, when, from the after part of the vessel, 
a determined band, led by the captain, pressed ushard. Twice we were driven 
back almost to our own ship, many of our men losing the numberof their mess) 
but, finally, determined courage got the better of desperation. Inch by inch; 
we drove the pirates aft—the chief of them, to do him justice, keeping always} 
inthe front rank, and I believe he killed, with his own hand, more of our people; 
than did all his crew together, though he himself did not receive a scratch. Du- 
ring all this time the marines kept up a hot fire. pikes and pistols were used, 
through the ports, and such guns as could be brought to bear were fired from) 
each of the ships. I have seen plenty of hard fighting,and let me tell you,| 
youngster, though it is very fine reading about, it is very dreadful inreality ; yet 
never in my life have I gone through hotter work, on a small scale, than [ did, 
that day—the vessels, too, all the time rolling and pitching tremendously, and) 
tearing away each others’ rigging, indeed, it 1s surprising we did not both founder; 
on the 

Well, we at last managed to clear the fore partof the schooner, by cutting! 
down some, and driving others of the pirates overboard, but fifty fellows still) 
held the after part of the deck, uttering fearful oaths and execrations ; they con-, 
tinued fighting on when the deck lifted, fearful shrieks arose, a loud, dull, sound) 
was heard, and many of the pirates were hurled into the air, their mangled remains) 
falling among us. For an instant every hand seemed paralysed, and we look-, 
ed round to see what would happen next ; but the explosion had been only par- 
tal, and during the confusion, the remainder of the band making a rush forward, |, 


we again set to at the bloody work, and drove them back. A sec attempt, 
to fire the azine was made, and failed. We were, by this ure of). 
victory, though the remnant of the pirates refused to yield. i! 


Their captain, whom | have spoken of, I now saw leap intothe maimrigging,| 


had been, the hungry sharks were seen tearing their bodies in pieces, while the 
sea was tinged around with a ruddy hue. 

We afterwards fell in with the ship the pirates had attacked, for which we got 
a good round sum as salvage money, besides other substantial marks of the 
gratitude of the merchants in the West Indies, for having destroyed one of the 
greatest pests their trade had for a long time known. 

‘The pirates were hung at Port Royal, in Jamaica, and the evening before their 
execution, one of them, for reasons | will some day tell you, desired to see me. 
I visited him in his cell, and from him I learned that the chief of their band, 
whose dreadful death I had witnessed, the man who had led them into crime 
and ruin, was, as I suspected, Hans Brenzel, the smuggler. 


GOSSIP. 
There is a general prejudice against gossip; yet every one more or less in- 
dulges in it. Small country towns are made light of in metropolitan ones on ac- 
count of this propensity ; yet even in the greatest, we hear much conversation 


|;which cannot be regarded as anything but gossip. Why is this’ How comes 


it that men have universally the grace to condemn what they have universally 
the bad taste to give way te’ May it not be that there is an error in the con- 
demnation of gossip, not in the indulgence of it. If we could suppose such to 
be the case, the practice and principles of mankind would on this poimt be in 
harmony, excepting only for the anomdly of our condemning what is not enti- 
tled to be condemned. 

The truth seems to be, that gossip comes in for a good deal of the odium due 
to its step-sister Scandal, and this in consequence of a confusion in the words, 
We often speak of a coterie being addicted to scandal, when it is fond merely of 
gossip; and as frequently that is softened into gossip which in reality is scandal. 
And doubtless there is some reason for this confusion, seemg that the two thin 
are occasionally seen shading mto each other so finely, that hardly anybody cou 
determine where the one begins and the other ends. But things may be blend- 
ingly connected, and yet perfectly distinct— (to take a palpable though not new 
illustration) the cheek and chin melt into each other, and yet are unmistakeably 
separate things. When we set ourselves seriously to distinguish between the 
two entities in question, no difficulty is experienced, and the mnocence of Mad- 
ame Gossip becomes as manifest as does the spitefulness and wickedness of Miss 
—(yes, for she is an old maid)—Miss Seandal 

Miss Scandal is a very dire old lady, with something like that interest in the 
morality of the country which the hangman has ; that is to say, she has a sensi- 
ble gratification in seemg errors committed, because, without occasionally hav- 
ing such to comment on, she could not exist. She snuffs a trespass afar off, 
watches its development with fond anxiety, and would suffer greivous disappoint- 
ment were it in any way to go off abortively. It is needless to ask why any one 
should delight m battenmg on the faults and follies of other poor mortals: as 
well enquire why the crocodile and vulture seek their highest enjoyment in pu- 
trid anuoal substance. Enough that there are such things. 

Very different is that good-humoured matron Mrs. Gossip. She takes an in- 
terest in the affairs of her neighbors, but it is in matters which there is no harm 
in speaking of. If resident in a country town, she will tell you who is to havea 
dinner to-day, and who are to be at it—what jellies have been ordered at the 


confectioner’s, and which of the two extra servants of the place has been hired 


in to assist. What mischief, however, is there in this’ Ina cathedral town, 


d away, the enemy might) she will give you every particular of the shades of opmion of the various clergy, 
true, #ad how each of them stands affected to the white gown: but is there any harm 


in merely talking of such things! Again, in a mercantile piace, you will hear 
from the same excellent authority how much a certain party are doing at present 
in cottons, and what certain other parties are understood to have cleared by their 
late speculation im railways. But here too her tongue is innocuous. Every 
kind of place, not excepting London itself, every great profession, every great 
interest, has its own gossip—gossip being, in short, nothing more or less than 


ithe particulars respecting the many private persons, characters, and ¢ veuts, 


which come within the range of observation of particular parties. But m ad- 
verting to, and commenting upon such matters, there may be no harm either 
meant or done. If there is merely an indulgence in a natural curiosity, or per- 
haps an unbending of the mind from severer studies—some being gratified, and 
no one myured—what can reasonably be said agaist it ' 

Gossip is sometimes condemned upon what appears at first rather plausible 
ground : namely, that it is an unwarrantable interference with the affairs of our 
neighbors. ‘Mind your own concerns,’ is, for sundry reasons, a favourite max- 
im. Gossip violates it, and gossip is therefore branded as something very bad. 
All this, however, is a fallacy. It is quite impossible for any person to mind only 
his own affairs, and take no concern in those of his fellow-creatures. Were it 
possible, it would be at once absurd and wicked. But it is not possible. And 
the reason simply is, that we are social beings, and not hermits. If I am put 
into a world where | cannot pursue a single object, or indulge in a single plea- 
sure, without being more or less brought into connexion with other parties, it 
appears to me that to say, * Mind not the affairs of your neighbors,’ is like bid- 
ding a man be cool whom you have placed at a roasting fire, or telling him to be 
clothed when he has no clothes, and nothing wherewith to purchase them. If 
I am to be in the world at all, I must take a concern in everything pertaining to 
my neighbors ; I must know much of their character, their domestic habits, their 
connexions in life, their means, or I shall not know how to deal with them in any 
of our unavoidable relations. Either I shall, in ignorance, trust them too much 


lor too little, according as my cautiousness may dictate: and thus, in one way 


or another, commit an error. It is not merely that I shall be in the dark as to 
their fidelity in affairs touching pecuniary interests. Some men speak widely, 
some precisely : some are sanguine, others too despondent. It is necessary to 
know the character of men in these respects, in order to know how to receive 
any thing they say—what allowance to make, and what defect to supply. Hun- 
dreds of things we do every day, are done with any degree of confidence or ac- 
curacy only in consequence of our having previously consulted with this same 
Madame Gossip, who is at the same time in so much odium and so much request. 
It will not do to say, ‘ Inquire into characters and circumstances when occasion 
arises ;’ we must have a large stock of such knowledge ever on hand, in order 
to be able to act with promptitude, or to any good purpose. In fact, in all but 
extraordinary cases, it is necessary to have the knowledge in a ready-money 


when waving his bloody sword above his head, he hurled it with the fiereest im-|'form, if we would act at all ; for, if we had to seek for it, the opportunity would 
—— among us, severely wounding one of our people, and then with a stale, and the doer would close. Perhaps, going to seek for it, we should not 

of despair not to be forgotten, he plunged into the raging ocean, where a) readily find it. It is therefore necessary, 1 say, for all men whe are to take a 
troop of sharks were ready to devour him. Atthat moment, it struck m@that part in worldly affairs, to have their ears open to whatever they can readily hear 
I had seen huis features in times long passed, and I found afterwards I was' regarding persons and things. Often they will hear what is incorrect ; some- 
right. ; | times prejudice will mingle in the tissue: but for this there is no remedy but in 

When their leader was lost, the rest of the pirates submitted, and we had) hearing much, and testing one man’s discourse by another's. 

barely time to remove them, and to cut ourselves clear of the sc when,|, There is even some higher ground on which a concern in the affair of our 
with the dying and dead on board, she went down ; and on the spot she} neighbours might be advocated. We are to love our neighbours as ourselves ; 
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form or ex 
arg think it not merely a defensible, but, under limitations, an admira- 
thi 


Have we not here an instance of the feelings giving forth a wiser response} 
than the intellect’? Mankind love gossip; this is the language of the feelings. 
They condemn it; this is the declaration of the intellect. Looking narrowly, 
we that the dictum of the feelings is susceptible of a better defence than 
that of the judgment. Wondrous, wondrous are the ways of the mind in deal- 
ing with what surrounds it in this mazy scene ' 


VISIT TO THE CROCODILE CAVES.* 

On a fine sunny morning, with a light wind, my boat floated quietly down the 
Nile, its broad waters reflecting village after village, and grove after grove of 
date-trees. Long lines of pelicans edged the sand-banks: they did not move 
for us. I mused on the same, with my constant friend by my side—my pipe : 
all was tranquillity. I could but lament that, in a few short weeks, I must bid 
adieu to a country which had so much interested me ; and with deep _— I 
contemplated the time when, in sketches and recollections, | must try con- 
jure up the magic scenes by which | had been so many months surrounded. I 
revelled in temples (pardon the expression), I had lived in tombs, I had boiled 


my tea-kettle with mummies’ bones, descended into labyrinths of passages— 


poking up from their long-hidden places birds and beasts ; in short I had become 


they sometimes “find stones of value, that must have been washed from the 
mountains of Abyssinia, and carried down by the Nile. ' 

Our party made a halt, our guides threw off their clothes, and, with the as- 
'|sistance of the sash worn round the waist, | descended, and was followed by a 
guide. On arriving, however, at the bottom, I could not discover, at the first 
linstant, where in the name of fortune our direction would be ; but as the eye 
became accustomed to the change of light, I observed a small hole, just | 
jenough to admit a person to enter by lying flat on his chest. The place had a 
disagreeable smell, different from any mummy-pit I remember ; and what did not 
‘enhance its general appearance, was a number of large black insects crawling 
labout. The Arab lit some wax candles, motioned to me, and at once placing 
himself flat on the ground, extending his arm with the candle, commenced to 
enter this mysterious abode of silence. _ I followed, and then there was room for 
the rest of my friends to come down. Mr. N. declined the attempt, as his arm 
was far from well. We proceeded ; the passages being tortuous, and the bats 
most numerous, insomuch that at times we feared they would extinguish the 
lights. We soon, however, arrived at a small chamber, when we left off prac 
tising our lizard-like exercise, and began to look at one another, and to rest for 
a second ; but en avant. We now changed our previous order : my stout friend 
G. went before : the passage became narrower, insomuch that more than one or 
two bats that were hanging to the roof came to an untimely end by being 
squeezed to death by the backs of our foremost party ; and poor G., who was 
much the stoutest of our ‘ set,” in one place stuck fast and firm. My laugh was 
unavoidable ; but it sounded strange to the ear, as it echoed through the long 
passage. By dint of much exertion he got free ; and once more we came to a 
{chamber of rather large dimensions, the roof ornamented with hieroglyphics. 
Several small holes surrounded it: our guides fixed on one, and again we con- 
tinued our route. ‘The heat was tremendous ; and it was with no small plea- 
sure we found ourselves in a vast cavern, the roof of which I could not well see 
with our small means of lighting it. We sat down on some large blocks of 
stone, and began to take breath, for our exertions had been great. guides, 
who looked like two fiends from the infernal regions, to undo a piece of 
wood (made from the fibre of the date); this they tied to a large stone, then 
jcommenced searching about for the entrance to the next passage. All this 
caused a suspicion on my mind, and I determined to mark the ges as we 
entered and as we left them. I think, in the sequel, I, as well as my compa- 


| 


artist, naturalist, and half-Arab. I had ridden a camel, and {| had shot at—but} nions, had much reason to be thankful for this precaution. 


| 


never killed—a crocodile. Here my train of musing was at once cut short bY) We went once more or =; the last Arab taking in his hand the cord, and 


the remembrance that I had never been inthe crocodile pits—so graphically de- 


jcame to chamber No. 4. Here large blocks of stone formed the ground, until 


scribed to me by my French companion at Thebes. ‘True, they said it was al! chasm, the depth of which I know not, presented itself. We summoned our 


dangerous undertaking—that few accomplished it; nay, they had a story of) 


strength to jump it, and all gained the other side : it was a place, to use the words 


some traveller having either lost himself, or some of his people : but what of] 
this? If one never attempts a difficulty, he can never experience the pleasure! 
of overcoming one. So with this reflection [ filled my pipe, took up my map, | 
just to see whereabouts the place might be ; and to my no small pleasure dis-|| 
covered that by to-morrow morning we should arrive at the spot—Manfalout 
. . . . bene—my mind was made up. ‘The rest of the day I teased the Arabs | 
with questions and cross-questions, to see if [ could procure any information i} 
and in the evening, when joined by my fellow-travellers—Mr. G., an English) | 
gentleman, with an abundant stock of good-nature, and iny French friend, Mon- | 
steur D., with a violin—it was settled to make a party. {| 

About five in the morning we awoke by the kee! grating on the sand, and the; 
lullaby of the Arab sailors ceasing with their rowing. ey make a raseally}) 
noise, but travellers praise it—like Tasso’s songs by the gondoliers in Venice. | 


I’ve heard them both, and when I've not been in a very poetical mood, wished), 


both the Arab sailors and Vene*ian gondoliers at. . . . | wont say where. Al- 
leck was despatched to the town to inquire for a guide, and procure eggs. We 
commenced washing—that is to say, myself and my English friend ; but Mon- 
sieur D. forestalled his morning’s labours by a tune on that diabolical fiddle. It 
was found broken one day, right glad was | of it—it put an end to the mu- 
gic for a time. In half an hour, just as the sun began to peep over the sand-hills 
of the desert, as if ’twas a novelty to him, our breakfast was announced—boil- 


of afavourite author of mine (Forsyth), * that curtosity might stand appalled to 
gaze within. We entered another passage which led us to the largest cham- 
ber we had yet been in. Here it was discovered that the cord had broken— 
the thread to our labyrinth gone! The two guides began now looking about 
for the next passage, but in vain: amongst the many, they could not determine. 
They entered some, and then came out again: we er them shouting to one 
another, as the voices of some demons, but all to no purpose. We sat with 
tience ; we had been under ground an hour, or very nearly so ; our candles — 
to burn short ; and our patience, much like our candles, could not continue 
ever. The guides began crying, beating themselves, and performing a very pretty 
farce; but it would not get us on, and we made them signs to return; but m this 
we were as unfortunate. Pa s on all sides of the chamber, they knew not 
which to take ; and now came the full horrors of our situation beforeus. We 
might have strayed so far from the right path, that, in case of our friend and ser- 
| vants seeking us—and they had no guide—they might not find us. Where and to 
| what may these passages lead! How far may they continue’ And to what 
| extent! These were questions which forced themselves upon ourminds. Our 
candles went on burning, and, much like time to the ill-fated man about to be exe- 
| cuted, each moment shortens both. ‘Truly our consternation was great—to be 
|'buried alive in such a place !—without light, without assistance, without the 
||\means of making aie heard. We gazed on one another, and the full 


ed rice, dates, figs, coffee, hy and new bread—and we did justice to it 5. truth of our situation seemed to occupy our minds past the power of utterance. 


Shortly after, our guides made their appearance, and informed us that the pit 

were on the other side of the river, at Ambabdi. This was soon obviated. We 
cast loose, and got into the stream, and a few minutes took us to the other side, 
where we found the boat of an English gentleman, who was returning from In- 
dia, but, by an injury to his arm, from a fall from his camel at Thebes, had been 
an invalid—had put himself under an Arab doctor, been cupped with a cow- 


||This, then, might be the termination of all our travels, of all our hopes. 
|vain had our pretended guides sought the path by which we entered ; they sat 
|\down, and for a moment all was silence. That black gulf over which we jumped 
||presented fresh horrors ; the little narrow winding threadlike passages, all came 
before the eye, and the picture was despair. No word spoken—-silence, deep 
jand profound, alone seemed to occupy this abyss: the moments seemed hours. 


forn, and martyred with certain little insects which make the acquaintance of Still the candles burned : the knowledge of this roused us. We for the first 


strangers with great pertinacity. He wasa gentleman of considerable informa- 
ton, and fond of pursuits of a much higher nature than ordinary travellers. In 
: geology and botany he had made considerable advance ; and many pleasant 


cavenings I had spent with him in Upper Egypt, generally gaining much valuable 
anf 


jtime, in a low voice, began to communicate our ideas one to the other: the 
‘voice now sounded like some discordant noise. How different from when we 


| entered !—the laugh, the jest ; then all was mirth, now all gloom. 
We knew well that those who were without—our servants and friend—mi 


Our meeting was a pleasure ; and, on his hearing our intention off lover have it in 
— ee — : ; power to assist us ; the former from superstition and fear 
Visiting the crocodile pits, he requested permission to join our party : Of COUrSe) (+h¢ jogs of poor Legh’s guides in this place must be fresh on their minds) ; and 


we were most happy. 

The guides informed us it was necessary to take arms, as in the desert there 
were some very bad men; and soon the inhabitants of Amabdi saw us loading 
guns, ishing sabres, &c. But now came the most difficult part—as to the 
reward of our swarthy servitors. After much banter, noise, and gesture, we 
agreed to give them thirty piastres ; so, forming a line of march, our party ad- 
vaneed, consisting of about fifteen persons, with guides, boatmen, ourselves, 
&e. Our way lay along the plain, through beautiful clover-tields, the fragrance! 
of which was most grateful ; its luxuriant growth astonishing. Half an hour 
Srought us to the margin of the desert ; and it is curious to see what a positive 
line vegetation makes with the sand ; just as fur as the waters rise during the 
inundation, you have rich fertility ; but past that, eternal sand. 

Our path lay by a ruined convent, long deserted ; and then we began to as- 


| the latter (Mr. N.) could have little power to cause us to be sought. We had 
| tried all in our power to discover the passage ; we talked over all the probabili- 


‘| ties of finding it. In vain I had sought my piece of paper. All was despon- 


dency : the ideas of a lingering death—famine in its worst form—haunted the 
brain, and filled it with terrible forebodings. ‘The candles were becoming short- 
er: the truth of this seemed to flash upon my mind more than on my compan- 
lions, and at once I determined to act. ‘That determination I believe saved us. 
How absurd to waste that on which our only power of escape existed—the 
means of light! I immediately proposed the putting out all but one, dividing 
- few matches we had between two of our party, and then commencing a 
search for the paper with the utmost attention, as that was our only clue. We 
left our French friend sitting alone ; not but that he was a man of courage and 
considerable thought. I could not help at the instant expressing a wish that he 


cend the hills, which are here of considerable height—some thousand feet. We) ).14 had his ‘ violin pour passe le temp; he gave me such a look. Bet I dislike 


found abundance of shells in the rocks : the echinus was common. We kept on 
doading our guides, and should have had a very pretty museum, if the cunning 
rascals had not kept throwing away in nearly the same proportion as we gave 


our ente nent promised nothing better than eating our lean, dry, brown 


ri much as | did my situation ; and if the worst came to the worst, 
Arabs u nd that was not exactly the thing one would like. ‘These reflec- 


them. Having crossed the hills, we came once more into the sandy plain,) m 

ig ¢ , - || y head as | was poking it into one hole after the other; and 
bounded by hills in the distance : the culiar character of most deserts. Our! |) [regretted the wax that kept on falling drop after drop ; how we may want 
— now pointed to a small spot in the wild expanse ; this was the mouth of} + i this infernal petrified region ! 


pit, and the object of our search. On arriving at it, I found a perpendicular 
hole, or shaft, of perhaps fifteen or eighteen feet, partly covered by a large block 
of stone, and the entrance surrounded by numbers of fragments of crocodiles, 
as also a great number of small pebbles, which that animal at times swallow—] 
believe to assist digestion. Amongst these, I was informed by a Jew at Cairo, 


We had gone on nearly round the chamber, when all seemed hopeless. 
There remained but one or two holes more. A shout of joy broke from us 
both: there was the paper! But was it possible we had entered by that little 
lhole? It must be so. It was truly so small, that we had overlooked it in our 
former search, and not regarded it as we crawled inio»the cavern. Huzza! 


rightened than before: they must have thought itwas our song 


* This sketch is slightly altered from the Art-Union of porte ate Wis mee ai black devils, and come along, my boy! In our joy, the Arabs 


with illustrations from the pencil of its lamented author—the late Wil- 
Jain Muller. 


||previous €0 a cannibal feast. But how the rascals showed their teeth whey 
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} and undoubtedly if we do not feel kindly towards our fellow-creatures generally | 
and busily seek to benefit at least some of them, and be more concerned for the 
H welfare of a certain few than for our own, we cannot be truly happy. But how 
are we to carry out this beautiful maxim, the deep and eternal basis of ail human 
morality, and that which is yet to make the earth a rose garden, if we are never 
to listen to a single circumstance respecting these neighbours, never to take a 
moment’s interest in any one of their domestic concerns! It is manifestly im- 
possible. A love, then, to hear of that which touches the weal or wo of our 
neighbours, abstracted from all tinge of officious and malicious interference, 
scems to me essentially a good point in human nature, something leading to 
and assistant of the working out of the great moral apothegm in question, and) 
without which life would be a dreary and sapless waste. Call it gossip, or by 
any other smile-provoking name you please ; but, regarded merely as a éertain| 
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to spring 
pipes, and instructed our servant, im particular set terms, to abuse the pretended to my feet, and attempted to keep them back, unarmed as I was, They 


civil. I liked the look of the old gentleman. ‘ 
disliked being foiled in anything we attempted. We made certain we should into its barrel, for all [ know to the contrary. 
go down again ; and so we did; but we took with us our interpreter. followed, My trouble did not cease here ‘ for on reaching the spot where I had left. 
a different route, and did not pass the chasm or the large hall. He showed us) the boat, I found both it and the boy gone, I saw, however, two Chi 
his marks on the sides of the rock, scratched into the stalagmite, which was)|iM 4 boat, and promised them money if they would take me across the creek, 
of a beautiful brown colour. Could the exalations of the bitumen have mixed |! went into their boat, and finding in one of my pockets two rupees, which 
with it! He gave us particular caution as we began to enter one passage, to the late robbers had missed, gave them to them ; they then wanted more, 
mind and not let the candle fall on the inflammable substances by which the, and having me a prisoner in their boat, made motions as if they were going 
yround was covered—date leaves and old pieces of rag. |to search me, upon which [ made an attempt to throw one of them over- 
On proceeding a little farther, jadge of our surprise : we were literally crawi- 00#rd. They desisted, and lande me on the other side. I know the vil- 
ing over the bodies of once living human beings—mummies ! Were these the |!@108 only wanted a few more to help them—they don’t consider the odds 
red-haired—sacrificed to the crocodile, as some authors assert! The head | |' their favour ; two against one European. 1 then walked along the banks 
brought out with me, and afterwards sent to Bombay, had red-haw—the learned of the river fora long distance until [ discovered er boat, which I 
must decide. ‘There was something a little novel in this. We continued thirty /P¢7*¥8¢ded by promises to take me to my ship. It tu out that the boy T 
or forty yards, when the old man s , turned round and pointed, then touch. |"#4 left in the boat had been plundered by another party of everythi 
ed himself, and then something on the ground. This was body of a man ;,|2!8 Shirt and trowsers, and was glad to escape with his life. e had re- 
ust behind him another. These were the remains of Legh’s guides : they died |'¥'ned to the vessel, telling the officers that he thought I was murdered, 
Gas. eq 2nd they immediately sent an armed boat's crew in search of me. wanted 
than theother : bent-up position, with oll the @eshen. end a the captain to give me another boat with armed men, and | would and 
rt of the blue dees oli left lifted it. It may have weighed janes fiftecal burn the village; but he said he could not take so much upon himself. At 
pnd ¥ ‘ y the time of war such a thing might be done, and frequently was for less 


We now entered the chamber of crocodiles, the object of all our pursuit ond! cause. He tells me he will report it to the admiral, who will most proba- 


adventure. ‘There they lay, of all sizes, {rom five inches to twelve feet, and I bly take notice of it through the Chinese authorities. You may depend 
daresay more : thousands packed on thousands, and so packed for thousands 
of years. I soon obtained a fine large head, and some half-dozen small croco- | 
diles, all bandaged in cloth. There was little to observe in this sanetum sanc- | 
torum, and no knowledge how far it continued : it evidently had not been much | 
visited. At the end of the passage, which might have been twelve or fifteen)! 
feet high, the bodies formed a solid mass. It was from the sides I obtained the | 
specimens. 

Our return, however, was rather ludicrous : one of the Arabs stuck the head 
on a spear, and looked a little like David of old. I chalked, or rather printed, 
the line of Dante over the entrance— ] 

Lasciati agne speranza voi che entrate.’ 

Ye gained our boats at a late hour in the evening, enjoyed bonled rice and fruit 


upon it the Chinese will pay dearly yet for the way they heve been going 
on lately. Since this oecurred, | heard of several Muropeans having been 
maltreated quite as ill and worse than me in this neighborhood. Only this 
morning an American boat’s crew was attacked bv these savages, but they 
broke their oars into cudgels, and beat them off. Mr. 5 told me that he 
ind two missionaries were nearly killed in the s they were se- 
verely beaten with sticks, robbed, and their clothes pieces. 
Seotsman, 


IBRAHIM PACHA IN PARIS. 
On Monday, at twelve o’clock, four of the Royal carriages, each drawn by 
six horses, went to the Elysee Bourbon, to bring Ibrahim Pa to the Tuil- 
eries. His Highness entered the first carriage, with Col. Thierry, aid-de- 


and just as we were commencing to light our pipes, the fiddle struck apon my jeamp of the Duke de Montpensier, who has been in attendance upon | 


ear, with * Donois the brave.’ | wished him at a place in the country he was ‘hin, Pacha from his first arrival in France 


bound to—Jericho. 
One by one the stars shone out, the sky became of a deep purple, then to an 
aap. the moon was high m the heavens, the plumed date-trees slept inher sil-| 


The aids-de-camp of the Prince 
and several students of the Egyptian school were in the three other car- 
riages ; and the suit of his Highness followed in private carriages. They 
were attended by twelve servants and outriders in the King’s liveries. The 


ver light, the slender minarets of Manfalout painted into the clear vault of the! /¢arriages drove to the entrance at the Pavillon de Flore. where Ibrahim Pa- 


sky. All was repose. My friend’s music had long ceased. 
‘ How beautiful is night!" At least so | thought. My mind, nevertheless, 
turned to friends. | had few to trouble my mind about at that time ; and then! 
to home—that was more easily disposed of, for | had no particular spot im the 
world so called. After these and various other subjects, but allin vam, | hit) 
upon the right one—sicep. But my knid-hearted musical friend was of a differ-| 
ent opinion. He opened a box, took out a little miniature, then | heard a sort! 
of smacking noise. Ay, ay, my fine fellow ; my head to a handful of split peas! 
you wont do that ten years hence. I pulled my beurnouse tighter over my) 
face. What he did next! could not see ; but in the middle of the night I awoke | 
with the idea that the boat was on fire: it was only Monsieur writing a long let- | 
ter, by camp-light, /o . . . . . no matter whom. Good-night, again, M. B. ; 
and once more to sleep, with hopes of an early breakfast. 


AN ADVENTURE IN CHINA. 


All was silence jjcha was recetved on alighting by the Duke de Montpensier, who conducted 


him to the Hall of the Throne, in which was ihe King, in the uniform ofa 


\Hieutenant-general, with the Queen, the Duke de Nemours, the Prince de 


Joinville, aud the princesses. His Highness was followed by his numer- 
ous suit, among whom was Soliman Pacha [Colonel Selves}. Marshal Soult, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Marshal Sebastiani, and several 

in fall dress uniforms, were present at the reception. The Egyptian Prince 
was presented to bis Majesty by the Subliu.e Porte in the following terms:— 


|* | request permission to present fo vour Majesty the son of the most illus- 


trious servant of the Sultan, imy master, Ibrahim Pacha,son of Mehemit Ali, 
Viceroy ot Egypt” The King received the Egyptian Prioce with all his 
accustomed affability, expressing to him the gratification he bad derived 


’* form the reception which the Duke de Montpensier had experienced during 


the excursion of his Royal rlighness in Egypt. His Majesty also conversed 
with Col. Selves and the other officers of the Pringe’s suit. Ibrahim Pacha 
was afterwards presented to the Queen and Prineésses. His Majesty then 


Wuampoa, Jan. 26.—The last instalment of the Chinese ransom money conducted the Prince to the Hall of the Marshals, and thence the Duke de 


(two millions of dollars) was paid in Canton last week. The inhabitants, Montpensier, attended him to the entrance of the Pavillonde |’ Horloge, 
being in a riotous state, we were ordered up from Hong-Kong up the river | where he and his suit re-enterec the carriages, and returned in the same or- 
to tie abreast of Canton, and I believe to fire into the city in case of their jder as they came to the Elysee Bourbon. The court of the Tuileries was 
attempting to burn the factories. We remained there eight days, every) |filled with spectators, who greeted the Egyptian Prince on his arrival and 
man on board under arms, as we expected every night an attack from the jon his departure with the mnost cordial cheers and salutations. In the even- 
populace, who seem to have the most bitter enmity towards Europeans jing, at six o'clock, his Highness returned to the Tuileries, upon the King’s 
The money was ail paid, however, and the rioting having partially subsided, jinvitation, to dinner. The Prince was accompanied by his two sons, his 
we were ordered away, at which | was just as well pleased, having got tir- |two brothers, Soliman Pacha, and his officers and secretaries. His High- 
ed of my bed-feilows, no other than a pair of loaded pistols and a drawn |ness’s costume was extremely rich and splendid, consisting of a close bed- 
cutlass. Engineers were ordered to lie under arms, as well as every one|jied vestment wrought with gold, on which was adiamond star. He wore 
else on board. We have since taken up our station here, which is twenty |a golden girdle, with blue trowsers, and the red cecchia of the Turks. So- 


miles further down the river than Canton, and about sixty from Hong-' 
Kong 


ao Pacha, and the rest of the persons with him, were attired nearly in 


the same style. In the suit was observed a boy ot tea years of age, of re- 


The scenery in this place being most beautiful, and yesterday, feeling! | markably pleasant and intelligent countenance—ne was the son of Colonel 


inclined to enjoy it in a walk through the country, | took a boat and one ot | Se!ves. 


Ibrahim Pacha is a little under the ordinary statvre ; bis counte- 


my apprentices with me, and thinking | might find some game, | took my||nance is calm but very expressive, and his eye animated and penetrating. 


gun also, 
of the boat, [ with the gun in my hand, walked into the country. 


We sailed up a smail creek, and, leaving the boy to t2ke charge }His beard is long and gray, his step firm, and his carriage dignified. At 
I had! }haif-past six, the King placed himself at table. 


The Marchioness de Dolo- 


hot gone a quarter of a mile, when approaching a small village, the people|/mieu, Lady of Honor to the Queen, took the arm of the Prince and placed 


came towards me, about thirty or forty in number. 


crving at me, which is the usual way they have of treating as “ barbartans”!/the King. 


They began hooting and} |iim on the left of his Majesty. 


The Prince of Salerno sat on the rmght of 
Marshal Soult, President of the Council ; the Minister of For- 


when they get alone one uaprotected ; and as they kept pressing round me |«ign Affairs, the Count de St. Maurice, introducer of am>assadors; and Dr, 


closely, [ thought it useless to persevere in going forward, 


turning myself round to go back to the boat, one of them from behind made||his Majesty. 


a sudden spring, grasping in his arms both my legs under the knees, and} 
another seizing the barrel of my gun, they dragged me to the ground. The; 
latter kept pulling at the gun tryimg to wrest it from me, all the while the! 
muzzle pointing to his breast. The gun being at the time in full cock, i) 
had his life completely in my power ; my first thought was, “ 1 wall take 

it ;” the second was, ‘if 1 do so, mine will certainly pay the penalty.” la 


the meantime another was striking at me with a stick, and | was compelled)jrhe principal public monuments of Parts. 


to relinquish my hold of the gun to defend myfface with ty arms, the fel-) 
low now in possession of the gun wielding it as it to strike ine on the head| 


with the butt ¢ I cannot tell you how I felt, every instant expecting | 


Therefore, |Lailemand, Ibrahim Pacha’s physician, had also the honor of dining with 


Ibrahim Pacha leit the Palace at hall-past eight, attended 
Colonel Thierry, after having received trom the whole Royal family, 
varticularly from the Duke de Montpensier, the most cordial and flattering 
marks of good-will and respect. His Highness’s sojourn in Paris, it is said, 
will be prolonged three weeks. The Duke de Montpensier is to give him 
: grand military fete at Vinceunes, the Chantilly races are to be honoured 
with his presenee, and Colonel Thierry is to attend hia on his visits to all 
The King after conversing with 
Ibrahim Pacha, conducted him to the Hall ofthe Marshals. Ibrahim Pacha 
and his suit are to dine this day (Tuesday) with the Duke de Montpensier 
at the Chateau of Vincennes. Galig: ani. 


we 


woe 


they saw us light the candles, and begin the crawling exercise! With our pas- ldeath blow, It was very strange that at that moment the picture of the 
fe out I will not inflict the reader: he must be as tired as we were, espe- death of Captain Cook, in the volume of his voyages in my father’s book- 
cially as he has todescend again. We gained the fresh air, all perspiration and jcase, came vividly before my eves—their jestures and appearance were al- 
them. But we had not seen the crocodiles. powder-flask—in fact, all my property. I was completely fleeced, my 
We were regretting this, when on a sudden we saw an old man with a long ¢lothes torn to pieces, the pockets and their contents torn a my coat. 
beard coming across the desert he was of a most venerable appearance. All Glad I was, I can assure you, when I saw their backs turned ; and walking 
shouted out, this is the true guide: thisis.....I forget his name. He on towards the boat, I saw them assembling again, as if to intercept me. 
laughed with a sort of inward satisfaction when he heard our story, and told us Now, thought I, they are going to have a shot at me—this is another or- 
he expected it. He had heard of our departure, and, with anticipation of its deal ; but presently the gun went off in the middle of them, and [ felt re- 
yroving unsuccessful, came after us, had brought some candles, Ac. : this was lieved so far, as it is very likely some of them were hurt. The savages are 
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were brought in, of which I found it impossible to partake. The repast over, 
they recited a prayer before re-commencing their dance ; and, on the musicians 
beginning to strike their enormous tambourines, seven or eight of the disciples 


In ancient Greece, to which we took philesephi- irose, howling dreadfully, and dressed in white like their predecessors, began te 
cal » there was one stran | yerform the zeekr. My acquaintance, Bou-Chama, was of this party, and, ta- 


imed that the human h its 
encies of the human mind. This is all tradition has preserved of his theory. 
A modern Frenchman has endeavoured to supply the loss, and to found a science} 

Chirognomonic. Such a title, and such an attempt could not have attracted | 
es nor should we have trifled with our reader's time, by examining the credi-) 
bility of such a system, had not one of our collaborateurs written us the tollow-) 
ing curious account :— 

“J must relate a singular adventure. Last night I was at the house of no 
less a person than George Sand, where there was a small circle ot friends, all 
distinguished in one way or other. [ had not been seated long before the ser-| 
vant announced Le Capitaine d’Arpentigny. I merely looked at him and con-, 
tinued my conversation with our c ing hostess. After a little while [ saw 
the Captain examining the hands of some of the visitors, amidst a great deal of) 
S. Having told Chopin and Mendizabal what qualities they possessed, 

, fancying he was jesting, presented him my hand, and desired he would tell me; 
something of myself. Remember that hitherto I had not addressed a word to} 
him, and that I was an utter stranger to every one inthe room except George 
Sand, with whom I had not ce to converse since the Captain’s entrance. |) 
mention this to make you aware of the impossibility of his knowing anything, 
about me. The others were more or less acquaintances of his; so that with, 
them id avart beau je With me he had an unexceptionable test of the value; 
ofhis system. I am d to confess that his success was triumphant. On ta- 


revealed in its various forms the various ten-| 


king my hand he said, Monsieur is very punctual.’ assented ; but supposed) | 


him to have made a lucky guess. ‘ Monsieur is fond of children, and of animals, 
and of all that has life and movement. He is very energetic and prone to acti- 
vity.’ I assented again. ‘Inasmuch as Monsieur has a large thumb he is de- 
cided ; inasmuch as the first joint of the thumb is large he is also apt to reason| 
before he acts: to act upon convictions, but to act promptly. Monsieur [ sus- 


pect to be dogmatical.’ I laughed; he spoke but the truth, and I am aware of| 


my weakness in that respect. 1 was beginning to be very interested and to be 


therefore, particularly dislike transcendental metaphysics. ‘The historical part 
of philosophy is what I should suppose occupies him.’ George Sand laughed 
outright, and pronounced him incroyable. | was staggered. This was so en- 
tirely my case, that | suspected him to have overheard some of my conversa-| 
tion, though that was not probable Determined to settle my doubts, I asked! 
him if 1 were a poet! is was a question upon which not a soul in the room 
could by any iblity have had any knowledge whatever. He answered, after 
an attentive examination, ‘I think you are more inclined to criticism. Still it is 
possible you are a poet ; but, if so, it is epic or dramatic poetry alone that you 
attempt : you have no lyrical tendencies. ‘The drama, above all, attracts you, 
because there is life and movement, there is /e monde du vraz.’ | told him that 
he had hit the mark to perfection ; and eagerly inquired upon what principles} 
his system was He told me he had published a work on the subject. 
That work I send you. You will find it very amusing, whatever you may think 
of the system. 

*T asked George Sand whether she thought he had guessed luckily, or wheth- 
er he had really read my character according to certain signs! She replied, 
‘according to signs. I have seldom seen him so successful as with you; but I 
have generally found him correct. When he fails, it is because the hand itself 
is not characteristic. ‘There are equivocal hands as there are equivocal physiog- 
nomies.’” 

Upon this letter we must make one comment. We know the writer intimate- 
ly, and can vouch for the accuracy of the Captain's revelations respecting our 
friend’s punctuality, dogmatism, contempt of metaphysics, and love of animals. 
We are particularly pleased with the answer respecting his pretensions to poe- 
try. Our friend is a critic ; essentially a critic, because the reasoning faculty is 

inent. But he has also the pretension of being a poet—who has not! 

and his chirognomist tells him that he is not a poet. ‘This is excellent ; the more 

so as our friend, though he may not be gifted with that inspiration which alone 

rg the poet from the poetaster, has a very decided bent—nay, an in- 

impulse towards the drama. This being the case, and thejtest hav- 

ing, as he says, been unequivocally successful, we feel ourselves called upon to 
bestow some attention upon the Captain’s book.—London Atlas. 


PERSONAL COURAGE OF SIR H. SMITH, BART. 

The following interesting detail is taken from the private notes of an officer 
who served with Sir H. Smith in Cailreland They are dated at Xabecca, 
Caffreland, 1835 :—* Hintza (paramount chief of all the Caffres), possessed of| 
ey activity, lofty stature, and personal strength, leading im hand his 

stoutest horse, which he had dismounted (probably to keep him fresh 
for a special moment), followed Colonel Sinith and a party of the Cape corps up 
a narrow cattle tract, winding 
a high hill, whence the country became open. Near the summit, Hintza and 
his springing —— horseback, passed Colonel Smith at speed 
through the bush to hus left. of the guides, who brought up the rear, ob-, 
serving the movement, called out to the colonel, who, spurring his horse, soon 
left his own escort behind. Approaching Hintza, afier a gallop of some distance 
desiring the chief ‘to sutgender,’ he received a negative answer in the shape of) 
an i thrown from Hintza’s hand. The assegai passed close to the colonel, 
who pulled out one pistol, then another, beth of which snapped. Hintza now 
pressing his horse, endeavoured again to éé » not, however, in time sufficient 
to prevent a blow from the butt of the s pistol telling on his head. It, 

id not unhorse Hintza, who continued his flight, the pursuer throwing both his, 
pistols athim as the distance widened. e colonel, though unarmed, had 
confidence in his ownsuperior horsemanship ; ap hing Hintza, the latter threw 
several assegais without effect. Now the colonel’s horse is at his best, the enemy is 
overtaken, c and energy seek no » take no thought of consequence ; 
— 8 greatest chief by the caross, Colonel Smith hurled him to the 


FESTIVAL OF ARAB FANATICS. 
This on was only the prelude to all the horrors 1 was about to 
witness, 


: ( ir 
owards eleven o'clock the songs ceased, and coffee and couscousoo||English lady in Italy, who became accomplished in the langu 


bush and clefts of rocks to the summit of | 


lking a bundle of small wax tapers, he placed first his hand, and then his arm, 
face, and neck, in the flames. His features, when thus lit up, as they appeared 
from one moment to another through the varying flames, had quite a demoniacal 
appearance. In the meantime, a Negro had amused himself by placing live coals 
in his mouth, which, as he breathed, burnt brightly, and sent forth a thousand 
sparks. Without having been there, it is impossible to realize the terrific sight 


‘Il had before my eyes. Opposite me, within two paces, was the Negro, whose 


glowing mouth displayed itself in a black and hideous face, his head, with its 
single lock of crisp woolly hair, vibrating rap.dly from side to side, and around 
me the hellish music, the convulsive stampings, and the frightful cries of the 
ancers. The Negro was new in a state of the most furious excitement. Swal- 
lowing the still burning contents of his mouth, he seized a large scorpion, full 
of life and venom ; placing it on his arm, he irritated the reptile in every possi- 
ble manner, pinehing it, putting it near the taper, and burning one of its claws. 
‘The enraged animal darted his sting into the offered hand; the Negro smiled, 
and, raising the scorpion to his mouth, [ heard it crack between his teeth, and as 
he swallowed it, I turned my head aside in horror. The reader, perhaps, sup- 
poses that the scorpion was deprived of his sting, but I had ocular demonstra- 
tion to the contrary : nay, more, I might have brought one from the Boudjareeah 
myself and given it with my own hand, as many have done who have been ad- 
mitted to these “hadrah.” A yatagan was now brought, the point wrapped in a 
handkerchief, and two men held it horizontally about three feet from the ground. 
On seeing this, a man rose from his seat and commenced his zeekr, then, un- 
\covering his breast, he sprang with all his weight on the naked blade ; it seemed 
as if his body would have been cut in two by such a blow. He remained, how- 
lever, with his bare breast on the sharp edge of the sabre, balancing himself with 
his feet, in an horizontal position, and tranquilly continuing his zeekr. Mean- 
while the four other Aisaoua continued their furious dance, beating their heads 
with the iron shovels brought to a red heat. To these, three others soon joined 
themselves, grasping in each hand a living adder, with which they struck their 
bodies. As they danced, the serpents wound themselves about their limbs, his- 
ising horribly. Then seizing them, some placed them in their mouths, so as only 
to permit the head of the reptile to escape ; one even forced the adder to bite 
his tongue, and leaving it thus suspended, continued his dance. Others squeezed 
them between their teeth, to increase their rage, and the irritated reptiles, in 
their desperate struggles to escape, twined round their necks, and hissing, rear- 
ed themselves above the heads of their tormentors. Excited by the spectacle 
before their eyes, and by the increasing noise of the music, the Aisaoua rose in 
a body and rushed to take a part in the dance. Then commenced ascene which 
words cannot describe. Twenty Aisaoua, clothed in white bernous, with dis- 
hevelled hair and haggard eyes, mad with excitement and fanaticism, bathed in 
sweat, and grasping serpents in their hands, stamping, dancing, and convulsively 
jshaking their heads, each starting vein swollen and distended with blood. The 
women, like phantoms, assisting in this scene, lit only by a pa'e and solitary ta- 
per, uttered in a piercing tone their shrill cries of u-/u, /u-lu, di-u ; this, mixed 
with stramge songs, hoarse sounds, and the hollow rattle in the throat of each 
|Aisaoua,as he fell exhausted and senseless, formed altogether a scene so totally 


exertion could not, however, last long; by degrees the number of dancers di- 
jminished, as one after another they sank under the fatigue, and their panting, 
bodies strewed the marble pavement of the court. ‘The feast of Aisaoua Was 
jover.—Narrative of a French Officer m Algers. 


A FAKEER BURIED ALIVE. 
A fakeer presented himself at the court of the Maharajah Runjeet Singh, and 
offered for a reward to allow himself to be buried alive for any indefinite period. 
The Maharajah, supposing the man demented, refused to permit the experment, 
but, wearied out by the importunities of his courtiers and the man’s pertinacity, 
at length gave a reluctant consent. After ten or twelve days’ preparation, the 
fakeer gave notice of his readiness to undergo the trial. Accordingly, in the 
presence of the whole court, after placing himself in a sitting posture, he was 
covered over and sewn up in a cere-cloth, somewhat after the manner of, an 
Egyptian mummy, and placed inside a large wooden case, which was strongly 
riveted down, and the Maharajah’s own seal put upon several parts; the c 
was then lowered down into a brick vault, previously made for the purpose, _ 
the whole covered with earth, after the manner of an ordinary grave. Corn 
was then sown in the earth, which sprang up during the period of his 
interment ; an entire battalion was placed in charge, four sentries mounting 
guard over it during the day, and eight in the night. At the expiration of forty 
days he was disinterred, the whole court as before present, everything found 
in precisely the same state, and on the case being opened the fakeer discovered 
in the same sitting posture, apparently lifeless ; he was speedily extricated from 
his covering, and, pursuant to the instructions given, hot bread applied to his 
head and feet, also his body bathed with hot water ; after a couple of hours, in- 
credible as it must appear to every rational person, the fakeer not only gave symp- 
toms of returning life, but inthe course of the day, though very feeble, he 
\was perfectly restored. ‘I'he author repeats, that, not having been actually pre- 
sent, he does not vouch for the truth of this extraordinary circumstance, but he 
has been assured of its truth by so many persons who were attached to the court, 
that he can only leave it to the readers to form their own conclusions upon the 
matter. Similar experiments, moreover, were made upon the same individual 
by two officers in the Bengal army, and with alike result —Colonel Stembach’s 
Punjaub, — 
VERBAL MISTAKES OF FOREIGNERS. 
‘The Abbe Georgel, having to send a dinner invitation to Hume from Prince 
de Rohan, took the opportunity of impressing the historian with his knowledg 
of the English language in the following terms :—“ M. L’ Abbe Georgel fertgen 
million de complimens a M. Hume. He makes great account of his vorks,“ad- 
mires her wit, and loves her person.” If ever Hume shook his fat sides with 
laughter, it must have been at the English of M. L’Abbee Georgel. ‘There is 
jan old joke on the coast of France about an English lady, who in putting up at 
jan inn, raised a great confusion in the minds by showing herself very particular 
about her two “sailors” (matelots); when all that she meant to impress was 
her nicety respecting two “ mattresses” (mafclats). The Italians have similar 
jokes about Englishmen declining to have any more at dinner, because they 
have eaten “ ships” (the terms for which, bast:mento they mistake for abastanea, 
enough) ; upon which another declines too, on the ground that he had éaten 
tthe “anchor” ing ancora instead of ancora, also). I remembér an 
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jrepulsive to human nature, that it seemed in truth a feast of hell. Such dreadful — 
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outset of her studies, it was said of her that she one day begged a coachiman' 
not to drive so fast, by the title of “ spoon” —* spoon, spoon, pray not so fast ;”) 
usmg the word cucchiato instead of cocchere. The effect of this kind of inistake 
being in proportion to the gravity of the intention, and the authenticity of the, 
fact, I know of none better than that of an honest German now living, whe being) 
disgusted at some trait of worldliness which he heard related, and wishing to, 
say that rather than be guilty of such meanness he would quit society for a 
hermitage, and eat the fruit of the oak tree, said with great animation, * “ 
| shall go into de vilderness, and live upon uncorne.”— Alas. 


CURIOUS STORY. 


Sir R. H. Dicks, who fell in the last boody battle on the banks of the Sutle), 
was the son of the late Dr. Dicks, of ‘Tullimet. in Perthshire. He was engaged | 


in Egypt, the Peninsula, and at Waterloo. Cuidad Rodrigo, Fort St. Michael, 


‘engaged 94 years in war, and 73 only at peace. Let any one who has visited 
|Versailles bear in memory the various scenes of battles and victories depicted. in 
the saloons of that palace, and he cannot but ask himself, “ cui bono” have-these 
wars been undertaken! What has France gained and what has she lost by 
ithese 94 years of sacrifice of men and treasure’ The answer is indeed 

melancholy. France has gained nothing ; and lost, not only by the waste and 
consumption of so many lives and so much money, the aggregate amount of 
both ; but has, perhaps, lost immeasurably more by diverting the genious of the 
population from ¢ ce, facture, and all the arts of peace, to a fond- 
juess for war, 4 love of glory, and a thirst for victories and plunder.—Mackin- 


History of Civilization. 


Varieties. 


and other places knew his name. On the restoration of peace he retired to his, A Paw Fairly Boxed.—<A rev. doctor was an inordinate snufier ; but having 


paternal domain of Tullimet, which continued the seene of tranquil family re-|, 
tirement until 1830, when, his wife dying, he again obtaimed an honourable 


command in his sovereign’s service, and after years spent under a scorching} 


qualms of conscience as to the rectitude of the habit, he one day ascended the 


rostrum sans his box. He got on most lamely without it; indeed, he thought 


he would have stopped in the very introduction of his discourse ; but, at the 


indian sun, he died floriously in his country’s cause. There is a romantic tale} juncture, a deaf old man took up his station on the pulpit stairs, came close to 


connected with Sir 


rt Dick’s father, which we may here detail—Some) him and inhaled a tremendous thumbful. ‘This was too much. The doctor 


sixty years ago and upwards the Right Hon. Ed. Burke and Mr. Dundas, after-) econvulsively clutched the mull, and passed the Rubicon by throwing up a cloud 
wards Lord Melville, were on a visit to the Duke of Athol, at Dunkeld. On a jof the sable dust, and forthwith became luminous as he had never before been, 


hot summer day they took it into their heads to walk from Dunkeld to Blair 
Athol Castle, another seat of the Duke's, and distant about twenty three miles., 
On their way, they happened to observe a young peasant girl, about nineteen| 


even in the memory of the oldest sitter. He kept possession of the box the 
\whole time ; and, at the end, asked the old man if he had not preached grand 
jwith the suuff? “1 dinna ken,” was the answer, “ for I didnahear a word with- 


years of age, engaged in reading a book at 4 short distance from the way side. out it.” 


« Come,” said Dundas, “ let us see what this sentimental young lady is about.” 
Addressing her, they found that they were not far from her father’s house ; and 


A Musial Bed.—The l\ast novelty from Germauy is a musieal bed, which 
receives the weary body, and immediately “laps it in Elysium.” It is an in- 


being desirous of some refreshment, they entered it with her. While there they oor omg of a mechanic in Bohemia; and is so constructed, that, by means of 


made themselves known. As they were about to leave, Mr. Dundas asked his 


hidden mechanism, pressure upon the bed causes a soft and gentle airof Auber 


young friend if he could do anything for her. The young wnan requested aj\to be played, which continues long = to lull the most wakeful to sleep. 


few words in private; and then addressed hin :—* Mr. Dundas,” said she,|At the head is aclock, the hand of whic 


«they tell me you are a great, and I am sure you are a good man. There isa 
young man in the neighbourhood, who is attached to me , and I would willing- 
ly marry him, but that he has no prospect of a profession, by which I and he 


being placed at the hour the sleeper 
wishes to rise, when the time arrives the bed plays a, march of Spontini, with 


jdrums and cymbals, and, in short, with noise enough to raise the seven sleepers. 


This unique bed becomes, therefore, the ne plus ultra for the wakeful as well as 


may live. He has been studying medicine in Edinburgh. Will you assist hun !”) the sluggish. 
« [ will,” said Mr. Dundas. The latter took down his name; and in a few), Lows Phalippe's Income.—Louis Philippe has an immense private fortune : 
months he wasfappointed assistant-surg. toa vessel which sailed for India. Short-| the nation allows hun £500,000 per annuin, besides £40,000 tem little Comte 


ly after, the youthful lovers were united, In India, Dr. Dicks rose to emmence: 


de Paris, and a large allowance for the Duchess d’Orleans. He has 13 or 14 


—was held in high respect by our Eastern Government—and, having realised 4) magnificent palases at his disposal, besides Neuilly and the Chateau d’Eu, 


large fortune, returned to his own country, where he became the proprietor of| 
Tullimet. Such was the origin—such the end—of Sir Robert Henry Dicks ; a 
man Whose name will live in story, so long as the remembrance of British val 
and British patriotisin shall endure. 

A Singular Pledge.—De Castro, after having sustamed the memorable 2 
ef Diu against the arms of the King of Cambaya, and trivimphed over f 
which appeared irresistable, resolved to rebuild that fortress from its foundation! 
in order to prepare himself for another siege. Unfortunately the royal finances} 
were exhausted , there were no precious articles, nor any means of paying the! 
labourers and soldiers employed. The Portuguese merchants at Goa having}! 
been frequently deceived by the promises formerly made, were no longer walling) | 
to give credit to De Castro. His son Ferdinand had been killed during ' 
siege. He wasdesirous of disinterrmg his bones, to send them as a pledge 
the merchants-ef Goa that he would perform his engagements with thei, 
the money switch he wished them to advance ; but they were no longer to 
found, the fiery climate having already reduced them to dust. He then cut 
one of his mustachios, which he sent as a of honour that he would fu 


which are his own private property. He is also entitled to all the firewood and 
timber cut im the royal forests, which, you are aware, are of immense extent. 
Since his accession to the throne, he has derived, it is stated, upwards of £5,- 
000,000 sterling from this source alone.— Edinburgh Register. 

An Irish Stow.—Some days ago, an Irish labourer employed on the works 
of the Dundee and Perth Railway, while employed with two wa by some 


‘Junfortunate accident had one of his hands entirely cut off. The sévered drop- 


ped upon the line. The Irishman picked it up, surveyed it attentively, and ex- 
claimed, with an oath, You're no more use, any how!” flung it far into the 
river. With the effort his strength failed him, and, sick and faint, he dropped 
upon the ground.— Dundee Warder. 

A Butterfly Flower. —In the gardens of San Joseph and its environs is seen in 
its greatest perfection le papillion vegetal, which grows on, a species of ivy en- 
twined round a poplar, or any other tall tree. ‘This blossom is an exact repre- 


jsentation of a living butterfly, but, uafortunately, there is no means of 


ing it, even for a time; no sooner is it than it withers and falls to 
dust.—Col. Capadose’s Sixteen Years in the West Indies. 


the conditions. “I have no pledge which I can now call mme,” he thus addres- 
sed them, “except my own beard, which I now send you by Rodriguez de 
Azevedo ; for you must be aware that 1 no longer possess gold, silver, or ef- 
fects, nor anything else of any value, to obtam your confidence, except a short 
and dry sincerity, which the Lord iny God has given me.” Upon this glorious 
gage Juan de Castro in fact obtamed the money of which he was in want ; and 
hus mustacho, afterwards redeemed by his family from the hands of his creditors, 
is still preserved as a monument of his loyalty and devotion to the interests of 
his country.—Sismond’s Literature of Europe. 


Anecdote of a Camel.—A year or two ago, it chanced that 4 valuable camel, 


working in the oil mill, was severely beaten by its driver, who, perceiving that)| 


the camel had treasured up the myury, and was only —e a favourable op-) 
portunity for revenge, kept a strict watch upon the anunal. Time passed away ;| 
the camel, perceiving that it was watched, was quiet and obedient, and the dri-| 
ver began to think that the beating was forgotten, when, one mght, after the) 
lapse of several months, the man, who slept on a raised platform in the mill, 
whilst, as is customary, the camel was stalled in a corner, happened to remain} 
awake, observed, by the bright mpenlight, that when all was quiet the animal| 
looked cautiously around, rose softly, and stealing towards a spot where a bun-| 
dle of ‘clothes and a bernous thrown carelessly on the ground, resembled a 
sleeping figure, cast itself with violence upon them, rolling with all its weight, 
and tearing them most violently with its teeth. Satistied its vengeance was 
complete, the camel was returning to its corner, when the driver sat up and 
spoke. At the sound of his voice, and perceiving the mistake it had the 
animal was so mortified at the failure and discovery of its scheme, that it 
dashed its head against the wall, and died on the spot. Such was the story as 
remted by the dragoman, and the owner of the mill vouched for its authenticity. 
—Captam Kennedy's Algeria and Tums. 

Poverty has its Blessedness.—It is very affecting to se all these hard working, 
men in the evening, striding homewards at a pace. See this man, afi 
his long day’s labour, often at a league from home, after a miserable breakfast 
and a solitary dinner, who has been standing for fifteen hours,—see how active) 
he is at night! He is hastening to his nest. To be a man one houra day, in, 
fact, is not too much, A prec sight! He is carrying bread home, and, when 
once arrived, he rests himself; he is nolonger anything, but gives himself up,! 
like a child, to his wife. Nourished by hin, she nourishes and warms him ; they, 
both serve the child, who does nothing, but is free, and is their master. That 
the last should be master—such is, indeed, the city of God! The rich man 
never tastes this delightful enjoyment, this supreme blessing of man, to feed 
his family every day with the essence of his life—his work. The poor man 
alone is a father ; every day he creates anew, and reproduces his family. — The’ 
People, by Michelet. 

Warlike Sprit of France.—Since the treaty of Munster, in 1648, until the 
conclusion of peace in 1815, including a period of 167 years, France has been, 


Remarkable Presence of Mind.—When Lieut. M‘Nair, of the 62d, only son 
the late General M‘ Nair, fell at the head of his company, in the first terrible 
assault of Ferozeshah, Seryeant M*Oulloch, of the same regiment, knelt down 
beside his body under the hottest of the enemy’s fire, and deliberately cut off a 
lock of haur, which he preserved to console the sorrowing relatives—an affecti 
proof of intrepdity and thoughtful tenderness of feeling, as well as of the esti- 
mation in which our lamented young townsman was held by the soldiers under 
\his comunand.— Galloway Advertiser. 

“ Would you like me to give you a sovereign ?” asked a little of a 
tleman he met in the street. © To be sure I would,” was the bf ery 
‘well then,” said the boy, “do unto others as you would others should do unto 
lyou.” 

THE WORLD. 
*Tis a very good world we live in 

To spend, or to lend, or to give in ; 

But to uy, or to borrow or ask for your own, 

*Tis the very worst world that ever was known. 
Anecdote of Doctor Franklin —The conversation having turned, in pre- 
sence of Doctor Franklin, upon riches, and a young person in the com 
jhaving expressed his surprise that they ever should be attended with suc 
janxiety and solicitude, instancing one of his acquaintances, who, though in 
possession of unbounded wealth, yet was as busy and more anxious than the 
most assiduous clerk in his counting house. The Doctor took an apple from 
a truit basket and presemed it to a little child, who could just totter about 
\the room. The child could searce grasp it in his hand. He then gave it 
another, which occupied the other hand. Then choosing a third remark- 
able for its size and beauty, he presented that also. The child, after many 
ineffectual attempts to hold the three, dropped the last on the carpet, 
burst into tears. ‘‘ See there,” said the philosopher, “ there isa little man 
with more riches than he can enjoy.” 

EPIGRAM—ON RECEIVING A GLOVE FROM A LADY. 
I'll keep the gift, where’er I rove, 
For ’twas my pride, my joy te win it— 
But when you next give me a glove, 
O, lady! let your hand be in it. 

| Honesty.—A boy, whose honesty is more to be recommended than his 
lingenuity, once carried some butter to a merchant in a country village to 
exchange for goods. The butter having a very beautiful appearance, and 
the merchant being desirous of procuring such for his own use, invited the 
boy to bring him ‘all his mother had to spare. *‘ I think,” said the boy, “ she 
can’t spare any more, for she said she wouldn't have spared this, only a rat 
fell into the cream, and did not like to use it herself.” 

A lady sent her servant, the othe: day, for a copy of Lalla Rookh, but con 
foundi +7 with arrow root, she bro ht home dose 
Rookh, lled, to be taken warm when going to bed! 


of that instead of Lalla | 


— | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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An Annual Visitor. —We are beginning to look out for the Report of Her assembly.” He afterwards goes on to say :—* Desiring that none but the re- 
Majesty’s visit to Ireland, as it is generally about this time of the year that presentatives of the Irish nation should legislate for Ireland, we have no wish 
it appears in the newspapers. to intermeddle with the affairs of England or Scotland, except in so far as they 
The Real Railway King.—A gentleman of the Queen’s Bench has pa- may be connected with the interests of Ireland, or with the general policy of’ 
red his room with nothing but railway shares. The effect is véry rich. the empire.” ‘This is the point to which I wish to draw particular attention, 
tis calculated that not less than three millions of capital has been sent in « In obedience to this general principle, I have abstained from voting on English 
this way to the wall. Every county in the United kingdom is there repre-| and Scotch questions of a local nature, and that same motive now induces me 
sented. The whole railway world is compressed into the space of eight to decline attendance on committees on any private bills, except such as relate 
feet by six. The gentleman breakfasts in England, takes his tiffin in India, to [reland.” 
dines at Paris, and sleeps in Switzerland, just according as he moves his | ‘The committee was thus in possession of the opinion and of the determina- 
chair. We must not forget to mention that every share has been made to tion of the honourable member, that it was not consistent with his views to 
run in the direction of the fire-place. In this way the flue ingeniously rep-| serve on any private bill not relating to Ireland. If the communications had 
resents the grand central terminus of all the lines in the world. | closed here, the committee of selection could only have formed its judgment 
Election Intelligence.—Alderman Gibbs has presented to himself a val- upon the words [ have read ; but it instructed me to write to him, and to state 
uable snuff box, as a slight testimonial of his esteem, in honor of his having |that in the reasons he had given for declining to serve they did not perceive 
again elected himselt Churchwarden of Walbrook. After the election Al- that exeuse which would justify them im exempting him from the share of one- 
derman Gibbs invited the Churchwarden to dinner. | rous duty thrown upon members who had to sit upon railway groups. I stated 
aa : : ieht (to him that I availed myself of the first meeting of the cemmuttee of selection 
ot hus boon made Knight submit his letter to them, and that was instructed to inform him that in his 
‘ I deba he leather tax, in 1794, in the/|Tea#om* they could not recognise such an excuse as, in accordance with the 
Climax of Blunders.—In a as, *\|resolution of the 12th of February, would justify them in adopting it as suffi- 
Irish House of Commons, the fhe (cient to exempt him from serving on the committee en group 11, on the 27th 
nell,) observed with great emphasis, “ that in prosecution of the presen \\of April. In order to show the gronnds on which we acted, | added, by desire 


war every man ought to give his /as¢ guinea te protect the remainder.” | 

Mr. Vandeclure said, that ** however that might be, the tax on leather 
would be severely felt by the barefooted peasantry of Ireland.” 

To which Sir Roach Boyle replied, that ‘this could be easily remedied, 
by making the under-leather of wood. 

French Polish.—Jules Janin has published a translation of Clarissa) 
Harlowe, with along preface, in which he talks about having im- 

ved Richardson. The next literary attempt of this generous critic will 
ong are told, to rub up Milton, polish Scott, give Byron a lift, and throw 
a little light upon Shakspeare. 

Romantic Adventure.—A few days ago the ship Young England arrived, 
in the St. Katherine’s Dock$from the Cape of Hope, under the com-) 
mand of Mr. Adains, who was wrecked a few years ago on the coast ol) 
New Zealand. He was made a prisoner by the natives, who treated him 
with barbarous cruelty, and would have put him to death but for the in 
tercession ofa daughter of one of the chiets. He was tatooed all over, and 
compelled to adopt the same mode of life as the natives, and accompany 
them in their fishing and hunting expeditions. His chief food was fish 
and the flesh of wild animals he killed. He underwent a variety of advea-- 
tures, and repeatedly attempted to make his escape, but was so closely) 
watched by the natives that he was unable te do so until he had been a-| 
mong them three years, and made his escape in a canoe, After a good deal) 
ot suffering he was picked up by @ ship bound to the Cape, where he was 

pointed commander of the Young England. His wife, who had long) 
given him up for lost, and had worn widow's weeds, was quite overjoyed, 
on his heing restored to her, and the meeting, after so long an absence, was, 
most affecting. 

A Ratting Match.—A grand match is expected to come off in the House! 
of Commons, on the division of the third reading of the Anti-Corn-Law! 


Bill. 

The Real Sufferers.—An author has been paying a large sum of mone 
to have his tragedy played. This arrangement we think is hardly fair, 
—it is not the manager in such cases, but the audience who should be) 


Imperial Parliament. 


MR. W. SMITH O’BRIEN’S DEFAULT. 

House of Commons, April 28. | 

Mr. HENLEY brought up a report from the select committee on group 11 of 
Railway Bills, stating that the committee had met at eleven o'clock that day,| 
when William Smith O’Brien, Esq., one of the members, did not attend within 
one hour from the time appointed for the meeting of the committee. | 
Mr. ESTCOURT rose and was beginning to speak, when the Speaker sug- 
gested that the order made by the House on the previous day for the attendanee 
of Mr. W. S. O’Brien on the committee this day ought to be read. ‘The clerk 
ooo read the order, and the Speaker then called upon 
Mr. W. S. O'BRIEN, who said 

I presume, Mr. Speaker, that your object in calling upon me is to give me an 
unity, if I think tit to avail myself of it, of giving anexplanation | teel 
extremely obliged to you and to this House for this courtesy, but, having already 
stated my views and intentions finally in the correspondence between the com- 
mittee of selection and myself, I do not think it necessary to add anything to 
the matter contained in my letters, nor am I desirous of withdrawing anything. 
The Honourable Member having resumed his seat ou the bench directly facing 


Ministers, 
Mr. ESTCOURT then rose and said, he thought he would best preface the 


motion it was his painful duty to make by a plain narrative of the circumstances | 


under which Mr. 8. O’Brien had communicated to him his determination net to 
serve upon any committee of which the labours were not specially directed to 
the interests of Ireland. The committee of selection (for appointing commit- 
tees on Railway Bills) resolved on, the 27th of March, immediately before the 
Easter recess, to form a panel of members to serve on these committees after 
the reassembling of the House. Among the members so selected was Mr. 5. 
O’Brien, and he received the usual notice, in reply to which he wrote to the 
chairman of the committee of selection, refusing to attend. Mr. Estcourt thus 
relates what followed :— 
On the 6th of April the committee of selection met, and | laid before it the 
letter and enc!osure of the Hon. Member for Limerick ; the committee saw that 
the objection of the Hon. Member was to serve on a committee on a private bill 
which had no reference to Ireland; they also found from the letter enclosed 
that he had there stated his reasons for so objecting. I cannot better put the 
House in possession of the grounds of the determination of the committee of 
selection than by reading an extract from letter of the Hon. Member. I 
hend that the House will not think I am unfairly or improperly garbling the 

letter by reading only a portion of it, because it has been printed entire in the 
report, and is in the hands of every Hon. Member. My purpose is merely to 
call ettention to the particular part which was the authority, so to call it, on 
which the committe of selection acted. He says :—*‘ So long as | continued to 
believe that J could serve Ireland effectually in the House of Commons, | shrank 


~ the committee, that as it appeared from his letter that at this particular junc- 
ture his attention was engrossed by other matters, | was instructed by the com- 
jmittee, adhering to their usual practice of consulting, as far as was consistent 
iwith their duty, the convenience of members, to say that it would afford them 
'\great satisfaction to make an arrangement by which his attendance might be 
‘postponed to a later period, should his convenience be thereby accommodated. 
I subjoined, that- in the event of not receiving any such intimation, the commit- 
ted would presume that no accommodation could be afforded by postponement, 
and that, in that case, they should consider it their duty to abide by their first 
arrangement. The letter with these contents was sent by me immediately ; the 
jcommittee then separated, and no more meetings were held during the recess. 
‘On the following day I received a very obliging letter from the honourable 
member for Limerick, in which he said that he was exceedingly indebted to me 
\for my courtesy, but that since his objection to serve on committees was found- 
‘ed upon the relations at present subsisting between his country and Great 
|Britain, and not upon any consideration of personal convenience, he must refer 
me to his former communication. ‘That letter reached me after the adjourn- 
ment of the committee of selection, and [ had no opportunity of laying it before 
them until after the recess ; I then produced it to them, and it was perfectly 
clear that by his goed the honourable member had put an end to all turther 
communication. names of the committee on group No. 11 included that 
er the honourable member for Limerick. Such is the narrative of all that took 
ace. 

Mr. Estcourt acknowledged the services of the [nsh members generally on 
committees, and particularly complimented Mr. O'Connell on the services he 
had rendered on the first committee of the session. In conclusion he moved -— 

“That Wiliam Smith O’Brien, Esq., having disobeyed an order of the 
House, by refusing to attend the committee to which the Railway Group No. 
Il was referred, has been guilty of a contempt of this House” —(Cheers). 

Mr, O'CONNELL assured the House that Mr. O'Brien did not intend any 
coptemiet : but, in making the exception to which he adhered, he was ac- 
tuated by a streng sense of duty, which Mr. Connell was sorry to say he 
was not likely to give up. However, his purpose in rising was to request 
the House to pause upon one or two grounds, which he thought required 
more consideration than could then be given to them :-— 

The first is, how far the statute of the Act of Union gives dominion to 


| members of this House to enforce process for contempt, if | may so eall it, 


‘by the committal of a member representing a part of Ireland. There can 
|be no common law jurisdiction over us in this Hoase ; up to the year 1800 
you had none at all, and by a statute passed in the year 1753 both Houses 
\disclaimed any species of interference with the representation of Ireland. 
|Then, the jurisdiction cannot be founded on common law, and the statute 
of union, passed within my memory, gives no such jurisdiction. | wish 
the House to take this point into consideration. The other point I mean to 
jlay before the House relates to the Committee of selection. Of couse I am 
not disposed, and never less than at the present moment, to say anything 
\derogatery of that committee. My charge would be very unfounded even 
‘if L were so rash as to make one; but up the 12th of February there were 
|no stringent measures by the House to compel the attendance of members. 
‘(ft was voluntarily on their part to attend, and in many instances tt is still 
perfectly voluntarily. Now, the question is, under the law and usuage of 
Parliament, whether you can delegate to a committee a power of regulations, 
disobedience to which is punishable as a contempt by placing the party in 
custody. ‘The House bas no jurisdiction by common law to compel the at- 
tendance of members. By the statute of 6th of Henry Vill. it was enact- 
ied that members should attend the House ; and if there had been any com- 
mon law jurisdiction that act would have been totally auneeessary: by it 
you have a statutable power, and therefore a leval power; but [ use it to 
jshow that you have nocommon law power. ‘To be sure, the venalty im- 
|posed by the statute would not be so operative now as it was then, because 
jmembers who did not attend were to lose their wages—(Laughter). What- 
ever the wages were, the words of the statute are express, and the member 
\was bound to altend, unless excused by the Speaker and the House. That 
lis the foundation of your power to order attendance, but this is attendance 
in the House, and not in a committee or sub-committee. There is a series 
jot jurisdiction ; first the House appoints a committee, and that committee 
has the power of selecting particular members to form other committees : 
the committee of selection appoints the committees on groups, and my hon. 
friend the member for Limerick has been guilty of nothing but disobe- 
dience to the subsidiary jurisdiction of a committee appointed by a com- 
mittee. I submit these considerations very respectfully to the House in 
order to induce it to pause before it decides the conduct of my hon. friend 
to have been a contempt. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said that the question before the House 
had assumed a very serious character, in conse quence of the considerations 
with which Mr. O’Connell had connected it ; for the House was now called 
upon to consider not merely whether Mr. S. O’Brien had refused obedience 
to its orders, but whether there was a portion of its embers independent 
of its control, who could refuse attendance upon all committees not con- 
nected with the country to which they belongee :— 

He could not understand the objection which Mr. O'Connell had founded 


from none of the labours which are connected with the varied functions of that on the Act of Union. By the third article of that union, it was enacted 


paid. 
i 
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that the three kingdoms should be represented in one Parliament, to be call-||six months. It was clear that Mr. O’Brien was in a state of contempt, and 


ed the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. It then incorpor- 
ated a certain number of Irish members with the British House of Commons, 
and these became liable to all the responsibilities imposed on members of 
the British Parliament before the union. How, then, could it be said that 
the House of Commons had no inherent power to proceed against a retrac- 

Irish member? Even though such a power had not been conferred by 


the Act of Union, it was inherreut in the House of Commons, The orders). 


of the House must be obligatory on all its members, for if they were not 
there must be a stop to all public business, and to ail its utility as a repre- 
sentative assembly ; besides this, Mr. O'Connell had complained that the 

wers given to the commiitee uf selection were novel and stringent ; it 


_ might be so, but the House in ils wisdom had given the committee these) 
powers, and it had been considered that, unless these stringent powers were), 


committed to it, the House could not perform the increased load of duty 
cast upon it. 
which he had himself helped to establish ; and, instead of excusing himself, 
had referred to the correspondence, and had gloried in his disobedience. 
He was afraid, then, that the House had no other course to pursue, save 
that recommended by Mr. Estcourt. The House could uot allow its au 
thority to be defied in this manner, aud must vindicate it, even though it 
were compelled to resort to these extreme measures against Mr. S. O’Brien 
which must follow the resolution then before 1'. 
Mr. J. OCONNELL agreed in opinion with Mr. O’Brien, although he 
had not taken the same course, and he did not wish to be deprived of the 
wer of opposing the Coercion Bill. He regretted the course Mr. O’Brien 
ad taken, but entreated the House not to give a new cause of irritation to 


Mr. S. O’Brien had refused obedience to the jurisdiction) 


that he could not, so long as he continued in that state, take any part in the 
discussions of that House, nor exercise his privilege as a member of Par- 
liament. The continuance of that condition would be a sufficient punish- 
ment, and the eflect of the motion would be to inflict it —The House seem - 
ed very much dissatisfied with this motion, which was seconded by Mr. C. 
Buller, and finally withdrawn. 

The original motion was then agreed to without a division ; and in a 
quarter of an hour afterwards the Sergeant-at-Arms reported to the House 
jthat Mr. O’Brien was in custody. 


| 
THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 
From the Washington Union, Monday mght. 
OFFICIAL. 

We have received at an hour too late for any special remarks upon them, the 
Officval Despatches from the War and Navy Departments. We lose no time in 
laying them before our readers. It will be seen that they confirm substantially 
the accounts already published. 

Headquarters Army of Occupation, Point Isabel, Texas, May 7, 1846. 

Sir: | respectfully report that I shall march this day with the main body of 
the army, to open a communication with Major Brown, and throw forward sup- 
plies of ordinance and provisions. If the enemy oppose my march, in whatever 
force [ shall fight him. Occasional guns are heard in the direction of Matamo- 
ras, showing that every thing ts right in that quarter. 

Yesterday the reeruits under Lieut. McPhail arrived here. After filling up 


the people of Ireland. 
Sir R. PEEL said that it was a matter of general regret that Mr. O'Brien, 
should have taken the position he occupied, but he could not see any course! 
open to the House save that of affirming the resolution proposed by Mr 
Estcourt; and he could not entertain for a moment Mr. O'Connell's doc-| 
trine that the House had uot the power to compel the attendance of Lrish) 
members : 
The hon. and learned gentleman opposite hinted a doubt whether any) 
clause in the Act of Union expressly gave the House the power of compel-. 
ling the attendance of Irish members. He apprehended that the Act o 
Union did not give the House that power, but that it always had authority 


tu compel the attendance of its members. If they were now to act on the 


principle that there was not a statutable authority in the Speaker of the, 


United Parliament tocompel the attendance of members, let the House make 
compensation at once to the representatives of all those members who were 
committed between the time of the union with Scotland and the union with 
Ireland. He apprehended that if this power existed in the interval to which 
he had referred it existed at the time of the union with Ireland. The great 
men of that day wisely refused to take any statutable power on the subfect, 
and therefore they did not give to the Speaker of the United Parliament the! 

»wer which was previously vested in the Speaker of the Parliament of 
England. When Parliament made a great change in the representative) 
system, they took it for granted that the powers which formerly inbered in 
the Commons of England would still A ane inthem. If, therefore, hon. 
members were about fo set up a principle which denied the existence of 
an authority over all its members, they were about to act in a manner de- 
rogatory to the functions of the House, and to the rights and privileges which 
it had always exercised. The hon. and learned gentleman said that this 
authority did not inhere in Parliament, because there was a statute of Heory 
VIIL. which conferred it. But that act of Parliament did not derogate trom 
the power which formerly existed. 
to pass laws to bind the people, and to regulate the attendance of its mem-| 
bers. Without any feeling of hostillity, therefore, against the hon. geutle-| 
man, he must say that he was sorry that the hon. member for Limerick had) 
forced the House into the adoption of this resolution. The hon. member 
might wish to be a martyr—(a laugh)—but the House could not on that ac. 
count abandon the power which it possessed ; and, as the hea. gentleman 
himself had challenged the House to the exercise of those powers, he must, 
confess that he thotght the House, when so challenged, must vindicate it-| 
self. 


The House next divided on the resolution, and the numbers were—For| 


Parliament had power before that act) 


the companies of the permanent garrison, (A. Ist arty. and G. 4th arty.) the 
remainder of the detachment, with its officers, was placed under Major Munro's 
orders to assist in the defence of the depot. ‘The men are yet too raw to take 
the field, though efficient for garrison defence. ‘They will be permanently as- 
signed as soon as practicable. 

The four companies of the first infantry are hourly expected, and will be a 
seasonable remfore:ment. ‘The first shipment of volunteers from New Orleans 
may also soon be looked for. . ‘Their arrival will enable me to open the nver and 
free our communications. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, Z. TAYLOR, 

Brevet Brig’r Gen. U.S.A. Com’g. 

The Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, D.C. 


Headquarters Army of Occupation, 

Camp at Palo Alto, Texas, May 9, 1846. 

| Sir: IT have the honour to report that I was met near this place yesterday, on 
jmy march from Point Isabel, by the Mexican forces, and after an action of about 
ifive hours dislodged them from their position, and encamped upon the field. Our 
artillery, consisting of two 18-pounders and two light batteries, was the arm 
chiefly engaged, and to the excellent mapner in which it was manceuvred and 
served, is our success mainly due. 

‘The strength of the enemy is believed te have been about six thousand men, 
with seven pieces of artillery, and eight hundred cavalry. His loss is probably 
jat least one hundred killed. Our strength did not exceed all told twenty-three 
hundred, while our loss was comparatively trifling—four men killed, three officers 
land thirty-seven men wounded, several of the latter mortally. I regret to say 
that Major Ringgold, 3d artillery, and Capt. Page, 4th infantry, are severely 
wounded. Lieut. Luther, 2d artillery, slightly so. 

The enemy has fallen back, and it is believed has repassed the river. I have 
advanced parties now thrown forward in his direction, and shall move the main 
body immediately. 

In the haste of this first report, | can only say that the officers and men be- 
‘haved in the most admirable manner throughout the action. I shall have the 
pleasure of making a more detailed report when thwse of the different command- 
‘ers shall be received. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, your ob’dt serv’t, Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brigadier-General U.S.A., Com'g. 
The Adjutant-General, U.S. Army, Washington, D.C. 


Headquarters Army of Occupatwn, Camp at Resaca de la Palma, , 
3 miles from Matamoras, 10 o'clock, p.w., May 9, 1846 
Sir: T have the honour to report that I marched with the main body of the 


the resolution, 1353 ; against it, 13 : majority in favour of the resolution, 120 | army at 2 o'clock to-day, having previously thrown forward a body of light in- 
The original resolution having been carried, Mr. Estcourt moved that! /fantry into the forest, which covers the Matamoras road. When near the spot 
Mr. O’Brien should be committed to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms.|'where I am now encamped, my advance discovered that a ravine crossing the 


Col. RAWDON, Mr. J. O°CONNELL, and Lord MORPETH urged de- 


road had been occupied by the enemy with artillery. I unmediately ordered a 


lay, for the purpose of giving Mr. O'Brien time to decide whether he would! battery of field artillery to sweep the position, flanking and sustaining it by the 


bow tothe decision of the House. 
Mr. O'CONNELL thought it possible that, if this motion were suspend- 
ed, Mr. S. O’Brien night come twa different conclusion on this subject. 


Sir R. PEEL was of opinion that, as the House had decided by a large ma-| 


jority that acontempt of its authority, had been cuwmitted, and was pre- 


\'$d, 4th, and 5th regiments, deployed as skirmishers to the right and left. A 
\|heavy fire of artillery and musketry was kept up for some time, until finally the 


enemy's batteries were carried in succession by a squadron of dragoons and the 
|\regiments of infantry that were on the ground. He was soon driven from his 


I ||position, and pursued by a squadron of dragoons, battalion of artillery, 3d in- 
pared by a further vote to maintain that authority, they might allow Mr.) \fantry, and a light battery, to 


e river. Our victory has been complete. Eight 


O’Brien a short time for changing his opinion ; and therefore he suggested} |pieces of artillery, with a great quantity of ammunition, three standards, and 


that the debate should be adjourned until Thursday. 


House of Commons, April 30. 


lsome one hundred prisoners, have been taken ; among the latter General La 
| Vega, and several other officers. One General is understood to have been killed. 


Mr. ESTCOURT moved the resumption of the adjourned debate on Mr. The enemy has recrossed the river and I am sure will not again molest us on this 


W. S. O’Brien’s default. When the order of the day was read. 


ence Mr. Roche moved that he should be heard in his place. 


Sir R. PEEL reminded the House that Mr. Smith O’Brien had the oppor-| wounded, 


bank. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE said Mr. W. S O’Brien had determined to adhere to, The loss of the enemy in killed has been most severe. 
his determination of refusing obedience to the orders of the House ; but he! 
complained that he had not had an opportunity of explaining the reasons 
that induced him to take and persevere in that course. Mr. O’Brien asked) 
to be heard either at the bar or in his place, and to obtein him that indul-| 


Our own has been 
very heavy, and I deeply regret to report that Lieut. Inge, 2d dragoons, Lieut. 
Cochrane, 4th infantry, and Lieut. Chadbourne, 8th infantry, were killed on the 
field. Lieut.-Col. Payne, 4th artillery, Lieut.-Col. McIntosh, Lieut. Dobbins, 
3d infantry, Capt. Hooe, and Lieut. Fowler, 5th mfantry, and Capt. Montgo- 
mery, Lieuts. Gates, Selden, McClay, Burbank, and Jordan, 8th infantry, were 
The extent of our loss in killed and wounded is not yet ascertained, 


tunity now requested, and distinctly stated that he had no further explana-| and 1s reserved for a more detailed report. 


tion to make. 
could be permitted, and appealed to the Speaker for an opinion on the point. 
The SPEAKER could not reeal to bis recollection any precedent whieh 


would sanction it, especially ay Lhe regular opportunity for explanation had) aud done it nobly. : 
actions, to dwell upon particular instances of individual distinction. 
Mr. ROCHE then withdrew his amendment but suggested that Mr. Smith) 

| moras has sustained itself handsomely during a cannonade and bombardment of 


not been taken advantage of. 


O’Brien might be heard at the bar. 


He was willing, however, to grant the indulgence, if it! 


The affair of to-day may be regarded as a proper supplement to the cannonade 
ot yesterday ; and the two taken together. exhibit the coolness and gallantry of 
our oflicers and men in the most favourable light. All have done their duty, 
It will be my pride, in a more circumstantial report of both 


It affords me particular ple: sure to report that the field work opposite Mata- 


The SPEAKER pronounced this proposition to be inadmissible, and then, 160 hours. But the pleasure is alloyed with profound regret at the loss of its 
put the question :—** That William Smith O’Brien, Esq., having been guilty ‘heroic and indomitable commander, Mayor Brown, who died to-day from the ef- 


of a contempt of this House, be for this said offence committed to the cus-| fect of a shell. 


His loss would be a severe one to the service at any time, but 


tody of the Sergeant-at-Arms attending the House, during the pleasure of| to the army under my orders, it is indeed irrepairable. One officer and one non- 


the House, and that Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant accordingly.” 


jcommissioned officer killed and ten men wounded, comprise all the casualties 


Mr. M. MILNES moved that the debate should be adjourned to that day) incident to this severe bombardment, 


£ 
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= 
I inadvertently omitted to mention the capture of a large number of pack | United States Ship Cumberland, 
mules left in the Mexican camp. | Off Brazoe Santiago, May 9, 1846 } 
I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, Z. TAYLOR, Sir :—The arrival of the squadron at this anchorage, of which the department 
Brevet Brigadier-General U.S.A., Com’g. | was informed in my unication of yesterday, was most opportune. To ob. 
The Adjutant-General of the Army, Washington, D.C. _ tain a supply of provisions from the depot at Point Isabel, General Taylor, after 


. _ leaving Major Brown with five hundred men in charge of the works at Matamo. 
ae A of My go , _ ras, marched for the former place with the remainder of his forces, consisting of 
[Orvers No 59.] ae Tee Ae ** | two thousand men. On his return, when within twelve or fifteen miles of Mata- 
, he encountered the enemy in considerable force, estimated at from six 
1 The commanding congratulates the Army under his command upon "OFS A 
the signal success a its recent operations against the pa 
The coolness and steadiness of the troops during the action of the 8th, and the th Toute ed Sent sed the 
brilliant impetuosity with which the enemy’s position and artillery were carried) killed, and Ge Te 
on the 9th, have displayed the best qualities of the American soldier. To every the 
officer and soldier of his command, the general publicly returns his thanks for the - -- the enemy battle again to-day, but that # was deo he From 
noble manner in which they have sustained the honor of the service and the the rapid and incessant firing, particularly of artillery, throughout day, I 
of One should infer the loss of the enemy must have been very considerable. No fur. 
the garrison left opposite Matamoras has rendered no less distinguished service. He? particulars have reached me. Shortly after the action commenced, | re. 
fae areca patos Je and bombardment for many successive days. ceived a communication from Major Monroe, commanding Point Isabel, request. 
xs army ps the country. while justly rejoicing in this triumph of our ing a reinforcement from the squadron, for the defence of that post, where, it 
will deplore the loss of many brave officers and men who fell tly in the hour *Ppears, all the supplies for the army are deposited. In the course of yesterday 
of Captam Gregory, of the Raritan, were squadron—a 
\foree, it is believed, sufficient to defend it against any attempt that the enemy 
including of the ill occupy the form-|/°™2 make. A reinforcement for the army is hourly expected from Galveston 
a of the army, making such dispositions for defence and for the comfort = Dr vateesteilty your obedient servant, 
of his command as he may deem advisable. He will hold himself strictly on the _ ’ D. CONNER, Commanding Home Squadron. 


the defensive until the return of the commanding general. i{ 
By order of Brig. Gen. Taylor : ge ! Hon. George Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 
W. W. J. BLISS, Act. Adj. Gen. pee Umted States shi So 
Brazos Santiago, May 13, 1846 


Sir: In my communication of the 9th instant, of which a duplicate is en- 
closed, the department was informed that a battle had been fought on the day 
Sir: I am making a hasty visit to this place, for the purpose of having an in- previous, between the American and Mexican forces, near Matamoras. On the 


-terviow with Commodore Connor, whose squedron is now at anchor off the har. 9th General Taylor continued to advance towards his works opposite that 


bor, and arranging with him a combined movement up the river. [ avail myself “ : 
of the brief ee my command to report that the p Ae bedy ofthe army is place, the Mexican army under General Arista, falling back before him, until 
svi 2 ae eg ’ within two and a half miles from the American works, when it made a stand, 
now oce:pying its former position opp Mat as. The Mexican forces acti which inte of the cam 

I sagpet to ropert thet Majer Ringgold died on the i we of the 11th inst. and other officers of rank, were captured. ‘The enemy maintained his position 
of the severe wounds received in the action of Palo Ao. ith the exception) ) vely and did not abandon it, withou i Oar ten i 7 
of Capt. Page, whose wound was dangerous, the othér wounded officers are. sat ~ inded awa ba the 
desire that the omission may be supplied in the despatch itself. I am under the oh y 
painful necessity of reporting that Lieut. Blake, topographical engineer, after “de h P h edit rad 
rendering distinguished service in my staff during the affair of the 8th inst., ac-, Mig 
cidentally shot himself with a pistol on the following day, and expi before Water; to blockade the Mexican ports—leaving the Lawrence to cruise in 

ight. pistol pired for the protection of the vessels engaged in furnishing 

has been quite impossible as yet to furnish detailed reports of our 
ments with the enemy, or even accurate returns of the killed and wounded. Our} } Wash 
los isnot far from 3 officers and 40 men killed, and 13 officers and 19 men) 20. Gronar Bax: rort, Secretary of the Navy, ington. 
wounded ; while of enemy has in all probability exceeded 300 killed ; | STATE GC NT) 
thats 960 been busied bby ws on the two of bettie. THE LATE GALLANT MARR 

1 have exchanged a sufficient number of prisoners to recover the command | Camp Isabel, Near the mouth of the Rio Bravo Del Norte, ; 
of Capt. Thornton. The wounded prisoners have been sent to Matamoras—__ , 9th May, 1646. 
the wounded officers on their parole. General la Vega and a few other officers | _ !he numerous friends of Major Ringgold will doubtless be anxious to know 
have been sent to New Orleans, having declined a parole, and will be reported ‘he particulars attending his melancholy end, and [ hasten to give them to you. 
to Maj. Gen. Gaines. I am not conversant with the usages of war in such cases, he engagement of the 8th was entirely m the hands of the artillery, and Ma- 
and beg that such provision may be made for these prisoners as may be authoriz-/°* R. took a most active and important part in it. About 6 o'clock he was 
ed by law. Our own prisoners have been treated with great kindness by the Struck by a six-pound shot. He was mounted, and the shot struek him at right 
Mexican officers. - | angles, hitting him in the night thigh, passing through the holsters and upper 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your ob’dt serv’t, Z. TAYLOR. | part of the shoulders of hus horse, and then striking the left thigh, in the same 

Bvt. Brig. Gen. U.S.A., com’dy. | line in which it first struck hun. On the evening of the 9th he reached this 

The Adjutant General of the army, Washington, D. C. camp charge of of was immediately placed in 

— gt he Texas, May 12, 1846. _ divided, neither were the bones broken. I remained with him all night. He 

As a mark of respect to the chief magistrate of the republic, the work con-_ 
— AA this place, to cover the main depot of the army, will be known as\ Jittle reaction. ring the night he gave me many incidents of the battle, and 

pore : . | spoke with much pride of the execution of his shot. He directed his shot not 

The commanding general takes this occasion to express his satisfaction with oh masses of ir line ; 
the dispositions made for the defence and protection of this point, so vitally un- m4 fall, theis places 0 
portant to the efficiency and security of the army. To Major Munroe, the com- inting his rons to the same place, and he felt as confident of hitting his mark 
manding officer, Captain Saunders of the engineers, Majors ‘Thomas and Mac-, 2 aol h hee had been using a rifle a Kits 
Ree, and Captains Sibley and Hill of the quartermaster's department, Captain He had but ene thing to regret and that was the small number of men in 
Ramsey of the ordnance, and Lieutenant Montgomery of the subsistence de-\ his company. He said that he had made use of all his exertions to have his 

nts, credit is especially due for their zeal and activity. The general re- ‘company increased to 100 men, but without success. From the small number 
turns his thanks to the numerous citizens who volunteered their services in de-| of his men, as they were disabled at their guns, he was without others to take 
fence of the depot. Their assistance added materially to its strength and to his thew places During the day he poterand to lose strength, but was free from 
confidence in its ability to resist an attack. ‘The reinforcement from the brig pain and cheerful. He spoke constantly of the efficieney of ‘his guns, and the 

Lawrence, under Lieutenant Renshaw, and the large force of seamen and ma- brave conduct of his officers and men or 
rines so promptly furnished by the squadron on its arrival, require a special ac- He continued to grow worse, and a medical officer remained constantly by 
| of his side. Dr. Byrne remained with him durmg the night, using every means 
ry fA ‘aid grate ppo peration from a kindred ,which could be devised to save his valuable life, but without effect. He con- 
ae of Bri ic service. Taylor ‘tinued to grow worse until | o'clock last night, when he expired. He survived 
W. W. J. BLISS, Acting Adjutant General. | cheerfully, and made all his arrangements for his approaching end with the 
Headquarters Army of Occupatwn, _——- composure and resignation. He will be buried to-day at 3 o'clock, 
Point Isabel, ‘Texas, May 12, 1846. ; | p. ., lamented by the whole camp. ‘The wounded are generally doing very 

Specirat Orpers No. 62.) | well. I am your obedient servant, 

1. General la Vega and the other Mexican officers, prisoners of war will be | J. M. FOLTZ, Surgeon United States Navy. 
conducted to New Orleans under c of Lieutenant J. J. Reynolds 4th ar- | vat 
tillery, who will report on his arrival to Major General Gaines for further instruc- From the Galveston Civilian of the 15th. 
tions. The quartermaster's department will furnish a steamer for the transporta- On the inorning of the 14th, Gen. Taylor and his staff, with the guard that 
tion of the party. had brought down the train, &c., started for hiscamp. He was met by 

2. As many of the sick and wounded now at this place as may be indicated an express afew miles from Point Isabel, informing him that 8,000 fresh troops 
by Surgeon Wood, will be sent in suitable to St. Joseph's Island. had arrived in Matamoras, 2,000 of which had crossed over, and 1,100 more 

t Surgeon Byrne will accompany detachment, and will return||had crossed the Rio Grande at Barrita, near the Bocachica, not more than eight 
with the convalescents that may be in condition to leave the general hospital.) miles from Point Isabel. General Taylor returned to Point Isabel at once, and 
‘The quartermaster’s department will furnish the proper transportation. ‘made preparations to leave the next day with such forces as were arriving. 

By order of Brigadier General Taylor, The steamship Galveston landed 450 imfantry (regulars and volunteers) the 


| his wounds 60 hours ; during all this time he had but little pain—conversed 


W. W. J. BLISS, Acting Adjutant General. [Augusta landed about 250; Captain Price arrived via Padre island from Cor- 
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pus Christi, with his company of seventy mounted rangers. The Telegraph| creased rapidity and execution. Dunean divided his battery on the left, 
and James L Day will doubtless land their troops, amounting to upwards of|ia section to Lieut. Rolond, to in front, and with the other he ad 
800, at Point Isabel on the 14th. ‘beyond the burning pass (which was three feet high and the flames rolled ten 
Gen. Paredes 1s at the head of 15,000 troops on his way to Matamoras. It} feet in the strong breeze) and seized the prolongation of the enemy’s right, enfi- 
may possibly be that the fresh troops arrived at Matamoras, is the advance di-| lading that flank completely. Night found the two armies in this position. 
vision of his army. No doubt the enemy were fully advised that General Tay-| On the 9th, the General parked the heavy train, collected the enemy's wound- 
lor had left for Point Isabel, and thew plan is to try and capture hun on his re | ed, in hospital, buried their dead, arranged our own wounded, (among whom we 
turn, whilst a strong force crossing above, is to come down on his army. Gene-) have to regret the sudden death of Mayor Ringgold, and probably Capt. Peer.) 
ral Taylor appeared highly pleased with the intelligence ; for since the war has, and moved on in pursuit of the enemy on the Matamoras road. They had 
opened, and no mistake, the excitement and activity attending operations, opens; post im the chaparral the second time, occupying the bed of a stream called Re- 
a new era to his vigorous achievements, and all have marked how much better saca de la Palma, with their artillery on the road at the crossing. I have no 
he looks than when confined to the « masterly inactivity” of the Corpus Christi) time for details of this affair. The General brought up his troops by battalions 
one. i 8 jand posted them, with brief orders to find the enemy with the bayonet, and 
Mexicans have continued their firing into the fort opposite Matamoras,| |placed the artillery where they could act on the road. 
nearly ever since General Taylor left the works. | The Dragoons were held in reserve, and as soon as the advance of 
The brave and gallant Major Brown died on—, from a wound received in = jhad uncovered the Mexican batteries. Gen. Taylor told Capt. May that 
thigh by the explosion of one of the enemy's shells. His wound was not con-| had come. “ Here's the enemy’s battery, ‘sir, take it.” May dashed 
sidered dangerous, but he was placed in one of the bomb proof burrows, morti-| with his squadron and lost one third of it, but he cleared the 
fication ensued, from the want of fresh, air. His death is deeply deplored by the} tured its commander, Gen. Vega, in the act of raising a port-fire to 
army ; his intrepid conduct in foiling every attempt of the enemy to reduce the) himself. May took his sword, and brought the General off. The enemy 
fort prepared them in a measure to anticipate the result of these conflicts with) manned the guns, and lost them a second ume to the 5th infantry. Capt. 
our brave army. bour, of the 3d infantry, with his single company and a few from the 
The of the fort and skill with which it is defended, is incomprehen-| who joined him in the chaparral, threw his back a clump of bushes 
sible to the Mexicans ; and indeed, well it might be, for they have thrown up-| received and gallantly repelled a charge of cavalry. Capt. Duncan, with hi 
wards of 1400 shot and shell im the works, andevery morning they present the) battery, did terrible execution—he is a most promising officer. Lieut. Ri 
same appearance ; our loss has only been two or three in the fort. The con-||ley wae also among the foremost. In truth, it wasa series of brilliant skirmi 
stant practice the enemy have had in firmg at it, has taught them the proper) and heavy shocks, in which 1500 fighting men met 6000 hand to hand—over- 
bearing to give their guns, and almost every shot falls within the works. whelmed them with the precision of their vollies, and the steady coolness of the 
The fort 1s never idle, and the ramparts and dwellings of Matamoras ex-  bayonet—and drove them from the field with the loss of their artillery, baggage, 
hibits ruins as plainly as those of a hundred centuries when gaping forth their! pack mules, fixed ammunition and near 2000 stands of muskets. 
lamentation of lo! and behold what desolation is here ! | The fort, meanwhile, had been summoned, with’true Mexican icity, and 
The sloop of war St. Mary’s arrived from Pensacola on the 10th ; the steam-| told that Taylor was flying. ‘The Matamoras newspapers and official bulleti 
er Mississippi on the 12th from Vera Cruz. The Bainbridge is off the called him a cowardly tailor. In answer to the summons, the officers plunged 
Rio Grande, enforcing the blockade. ‘The schooner Flirt called! for New Or-| their swords into the parapet, and replied « to the hilt.” Up to the —— of 
t is s' that an expedition is to be sent by oO uadron to take| of the brave commander, Major Brown, and | sergeant and | private killed, 
the town of Bonita, 16 miles from the mouth of the river, be vis, there is a iili-|/10 wounded. . 
tary force. The Gen. returns to the army to-night, and will cross the river to-morrow or 


+ 
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Gen. Vega is the Col. Vega that was captured by the Texan forces at the next day. ‘The fort will be increased in guns, and provided with 
slaughter of San Jacinto. He was also at the fall of the Alamo, and is a brave, mortars, which will bring the town to terms at once. ‘i will co-operate 
and accomplished officer. j/at the mouth of the river, and steamboats begin to carry. ,, .es by that route. 

The Galveston Civilian, speaking of the battle of the 9th inst., says : || Gen. Taylor has just given Gen. Vega a letter to Gen. Games, aad a letter 


“Tt commenced by re cannonading on both sides, Gen. Taylor, im passing) of credit on his factor. The officers here and in the main body vied with their 
his lines, accosted Capt. May. of the 2d dragoons, and told him, « Your regi- commander in delicate attentions to a brave and accomplished enemy, whe won 
ment has done nothing yet—you must take that battery.” He said nothing, |their admiration on the field, and was taken like a soldier in full harness, and 
but turned to his command and said— We must take that battery—follow !”| fighting gallantly to the last. Our loss is about 30 killed, and 140 wounded. 
He made acharge with three companies—at least with the remainder of three} In haste, H. M. 

p pported by the 5th and 8th regiments of infantry. ‘They cleared|| yey; themeelv - at Resaca de la 
the breast-work, rode over the battery, wheeled, and came through 4 Ret exchanged, 
line, while the fire of the infantry was so deadly in its effect as to carry all be-| |grade for grade ; and the Mexican wounded sent over to Matamoras. By the 
fore it. Capt. May made a cut at an officer as he charged through—on his| next arrival you will hear of the fall of the town, and probably an offer from 
return he found his standing between cannon wheels—fighting like a hero. He) them to receive Mr. Slidell in any capacity. 
ordered him to surrender. He was asked if he was an er. Capt. May!) Jt ought to be mentioned that none of our regiments are full, and two of 
answered in the affirmative, when he presented hus sword, remarking, “ You re-\\them only have about 300. Many instances oecurred, of men handing their 
ceive General Vega a prisoner of war. \canteens to the wounded Mexicans, and turning frem them to fire others. 

Camp Victory, near Matamoras, May 11, 1846. ||/There was not a single occurrence of cruelty towards the enemy. morale 
Gen. Taylor sent over yesterday permission to Gen. Arista to send over doc-|/0f the army ts at its highest—it can now accomplish any thing, and they would 
tors to assist in taking care of his wounded—they came over last night and re-|/die for a commander who does not ask them to go where he is not willing to 


ported forty-eight of the Mexican officers missing, while we lost but three. lead, and in whose judgment they fully confide. 
| The officers hilled and wounded on the Ammesiom cide ere 


We have received an Extra from the New Orleans Bulletin, containing the 


| Brevet Major Samuel Ringgold was a native of Maryland. He died on the 


following letter “from a highly intelligent gentleman on the ground,” which !1th inst., from wounds received on the Sth. 


Major Jacob Brown, of the Seventh Infantry, was a native of Massachusetts. 


gives a more clear and connected view of the events of the 7th, 8th, and 9th, : : 
than we have elsewhere seen. ] | Lieut. Zebulon M. P. Inge, of the Second Regiment of Dragoons, is a na 
Correspondence of the New Orleans Bulletin. ‘tive of Alabama. He bears a military name, as we suppose it is Zebulon Mont- 
Point Isabel, May 12, 1846. | Inge. 
By the last departure I wrote you briefly of the cption of the army up to|| Bie ate wom irst Lieutenant in ourth Regiment of Infantry, 
that time—of the bombardment of the fort opposite Mat as, and the move- |" 
ment of Gen. Taylor with the main body to this place, for the purpose of strength. Theodore L. Eighth Regiment of In- 
ening its defences. Having effected this, he marched without waiting for rein-| -- ow a ae 
forcements on the evening of the 7th, and on the 8th, at 2 o'clock, found | [ ‘bth follows Gee 
enemy in position in front of a chaparral, which hes opposite to the timber of a), Par Soong. 
stzeam called Palo Alto. | Lieut.- ol. Payne, 4th Artillery, Virgmia. 
The train was closed up, the troops filled their canteens, and Gen. ‘Taylor|| = 
promptly formed his line of battle as follows :—On the nght was Ringgold’s bat- | t 
tery, 5th and 3d Infantry: then two eighteen pounders ; then the Artillery bat-|| I Rok he re omg 
tahon. The left was composed of the 4th and 8th Infantry, and Dunean’s bat-)| Fir I Rr h R York 
tery. A daring reconnoisance by Capt. J. showed the enemy’s line}, 5 he G infantry, New Ors. 
to be nearly twice the strength of ours, with heavy reserves in the chaparral.) 
The Mexicans opened the pore with — Artillery, the range of which was, [ieuts. Selden, McClure, and Jordan.— Philadelphia U.S. Gaz. of Twesday. 
hardly great enough to reach our line, which was moving slowly on forwards,| y 
and pA ap got into the thickest of their shot and halted. ‘Their fire was returned) | From the New Gribems Bulletin Extre, May 19, 10 P.M. 
from all our batteries, and I venture to say that no field of battle ever displayed | WO DAYS LATER FROM THE ARMY. 
such skill, or rapidity of fire and evolution. | An Expedition started to attack Barita—Gen. Taylor preparing to cross the Rio 
The first and only important movement attempted by the enemy, was a de-| Grande, and attack and occupy Matamoras. 
tachment of their cavalry to make a detour around a clump of chaparral on our|| The steamer James L. Day, Capt. Griffin, arrived this morning from the Bra- 
right, and attack the train. Capt. Walker, of the Texas Rangers, promptly re-|zos St. Jago, which place she left on the 16th inst., bringing mtelligence two 
ported this, and the 5th Infantry was detached to meet it, which it did hand- jdays later than that by the Galveston. py " 
somely, receiving the lancers in square, and driving them by a well directed vol-|| ‘The news is important! Capt. Griffin informs us that Gen. Taylor left Point 
ley. ‘The cavalry then pushed on again for the train, and found the 3d Infantry! |Isabel on the morning of the 13th, with about 200 men, and a supply of provi- 
vancing in column of divisions upon them. They then retired, and as they/|sions for the army at the camp. After proceeding a short distance, however, 


re-passed the 5th, they received a fire from Lieut. Ridgely’s two pieces, which 
had arrived at the nick of time. ‘I'wo field pieces which were following the ene- 
my’s cavalry, were also driven back with them. 

Meanwhile the enemy’s left was riddled by the 18-pounders, which slowly ad- 
vanced up the road—Duncan’s battery on the left neglecting the enemy's guns, 
threw their fire into the Mexican Infantry, and swept whole ranks. The 8th in- 
fantry on the left suffered severely from the enemy’s fire, ‘The grass was set 
on fire at the end of an hour’s cannonading, and obscured the enemy’s position 
completely, and an interval of three quarters of an hour occurred. During the 
period our right, now resting on the eighteen-pounders, advanced along the 
wood, to the point originally occupied by the Mexican left, and when the smoke 
had cleared away sufficiently to show the enemy, the fire was resumed with in- 


he deemed it expedient to return and increase his escort, and take with him a 
large quantity of supplies. He did so, and took up his march again for the 
leamp, on the morning of the 14th, with from six to eight hundred men, a park 
lof artillery, and about two hundred and fifty wagons. He was met about mid- 
way between Point Isabel and the camp, late on the evening of the 15th. Up 
to that time he had not met the enemy, nor was it anticipated that he would 
lencounter oppositier, as the general impression was that the enemy had retreated 
lfrom our soil, mmediately after their disastrous defeat on the 8th and 9th, and 
\sought safety on the West bank of the Rio Grande. 

hile Gen. Taylor was at Point Isabel he received intelligence that the 
‘Mexicans were gathering in large numbers at Barita, a Mexican town, imme- 


[diately on the bank of the Rio Grande. On being thus informed, he ordered the 
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two companies of Leuins Volunteers, under Capts. Desha and Stockton, and) I find myself, said Mr. B., under circumstances which make it proper for 
a detachment of U. States Infantry, numbering in all, regulars and volunteers, me to make good all T have asserted as I go. ie 
about 1000 men, composed entirely of Infantry, to proceed to the attack of that, Mr. Benton then read from some of the authorities he brought forward 
| to show that the nations of Europe had never recognised that the discovery 


“ troops embarked on the morning of the 13th, on the steamer Neva, Leo! of islands gave any claim tothe continent—but on the contrary that islands 
- and Cincinnati, and were landed atthe Brasos at J. P. M..and immediately, Were Considered as appendages to the continent. Russia could not take ad- 

hed for the Rio Grande ; the steamers being ordered to ascend the river) Vantage of the discovery of islands to give her aclaim to the continent. 
: rn t the troops and their ammunition across. Commodore Conner Mr. Benton said that the discoveries of the Spaniards along the coast 
with his whole squadron, consisting of the steam frigate Mississippi, the frigates| Were far superior, in his eyes, to those of the English. They explored as 

f Cumberland, Raritan and Potomac, sloop Mary, the brig Lawrence, and the schr.| ™@sfers of the continent and treated as pirates all they found there. 

Santa Anna, at the same time weighed anchor and sailed for the mouth of the}! Mr. B. said that the islands were not worth quarreling: about, and he 
j river, intending to assist the troops in crossing with his boats, and to aid in the would leave them te the disposition that was made of them in 1523 

attack with his men. The expedition was under the command of Col. Wilson. and 24. 
General Taylor intended to cross the river at or near his camp, to take pos-|| The next geographical division of country to which I turn my attention, 
} ion of Mati , and the expedition was ordered for the double purpose of! said Mr. Benton, is Frazier’s river—a stream of about 1000 miles in length, 
ij Jislodging the Mexicans from their position at Barita, and assisting General) [ts course is from north to south, and it has its source in about latitude 50 
: in occupying Matamoras, should he be oppo y | deg. This river was discovered in 1793 by Sir Alexander MeKenzie. It 
b ~- Taylor intended to eroes the river on a bridge formed of the boxes of his| (W@# Settled in 1506 by the British Fur Company, and was covered with set- 

fa. tight. For this be fan enieeal i> een at Point! tlements from its head to its mouth the following spring. 

Gp || Atthe very time we acquired the Spanish title to all the country north 
Cant. Grin . of the Columbia, continued Mr. Benton, Frazier’s river was settled from 
th pass the head to mouth, and no Spaniard had ever made a track there. The country 
to Matamoras wi we men, nor was tere any certainty that the Mexicans! was occupied in tote by the British at the time we acquired the Spanish title, 


f 
had been reinforced ; the general opinion, however, was that they had been. | At that time this country was known by the name of New Caledonia ; 
There was none of the enemy between the camp and Point Isabel ; if any re-|" 4, said that at the very time we were purchasing what we now call ; 
i; mained on this side of the river they were above the camp. the Spanish title, a work was published by Captain Hardy—one ot the Ame- ' 
q ‘The Volunteers taken out by the Jas. L. Day were all landed in safety on the rican explorers—giving an account of McKenzie’s explorations, and shew- q 
4th. A steamer, supposed to be the New York, was seen standing in for the! ing that the country was settled by the British at that time. This very . 
} Brazos as the Day came up. | Oregon map, (bolding up the map prepared by the Exploring Expedition, ) , @ 
if The Telegraph arsived there in about 36 hours after the Day. of which we have just sent out ten thousand to the world, has the British 
} Capt. Gritin left Point Isabel at 10 o'clock on the morning of the 16th, and! ..¢t]ements upon it. I say British names, and not English, because some h 
got under way at | P. M.* | of them are Scotch. In some of tie works which have recently been pub- ni 
/ emneunee 3 lished for the edification of our people, it is manfully contended that Great le 
From the Courier & Enquirer. i 


. ‘Britainshould not have one drop of our water nor even one grain of our w 
. Camp on the ‘ande, opposite city of Matamoras, May 15, 1846. | sand. The line of 54 40 must run straight from East to West, not deviating : 
“ Since my last |v ~vitten on the battle ground of our second day's ns In 


i ahair’s breadth to the right or the left ; and here it is pretty strongly mark- 
H gagement, I have been enabled to ascertain the amount of killed, wounded and : 


} ed down on this same map, and as it cannot dev ate it gives us Fort Simpsou. 
missing. Aggregate of officers killed and wounded in both battles, 12; of rank! It clears all obstructions in its path, lopping offthe limbs of trees from - ne 
i, and file in both engagements, 117. I cannot at this moment, obtain the olfi- one side a-d giving the trunks to the other ; and [ perceive that it cuts a 
i cial accounts, but they will no doubt be furnished by the newspapers. The) pretty lake in two, upon the principle, I suppose, of not giving Great - 


Mexicans had about 7,500 infantry, artillery and cavalry, in both battles. Our Britain ore drop of our water. She must not have one drop south of 54 40, 
: force was about 2000. ‘The Mexicans acknowledge in the first day’s fight, 150) nor we one drop north of it. the 
killed and 400 wounded. ‘That number has been increased by the second) Mr. B. said there was sot asettlement on Frazier’s river that was not Irie 
} day’s battle, to 1000 killed, wounded and drowned in their retreat across the, British; and in every proposition that has ever been made, the Brit'sh were U 
Rio Grande. | to be allowed every thing they had settled. 
7. I understand there has arrived at Point Isabel, four companies of the Ist}! Mr. Benton read from the instructions given to Mr. Adams, soon after Mr. 
ji Regiment of Infantry ; two companies of the Ist Regiment of Artillery, and two! the acquisition of the Spanish title, to maintain that we considered the right cont 
A companies of volunteers. of the United States up to the 49th parallel of the Pacifie Ocean as un- B 
q “1 also understand, that large bodies of troops (Volunteers) from Mississip-| questionable, upon the ground of our purchase from Spain—the discovery 
>, pi, Louisiana, Alabama and Texas, are now en route for this place. Indeed, of the Columbia river—and the purchase of Louisiana. mad 
me we can now see our way clear; and feel satisfied, that since the successful re-|| Mr. Benton also quoted largely from the communications of Mr. Adams com 
Ee sult of our battles with the ‘Dens.’ they are decidedly méimidaled ; so much| to Me. Rosh, to show the same thing, and to show that they were authoriz- it ex 
I so, that if General Taylor would follow our unanimous desire, and order us to led, * with a view to draw a line of demarcation for the future, to stipulate enou 
! cross the river, we would capture the city of Matamoras by daylight to-morrow. that the United States should make no settlement north of 51 deg. nor Great the { 
There are fine barracks in the city, and our men and officers are tired of worth-|/ Britain south of 51 deg.or north of 55 deg. The principle upon which — 
; less tents; and would fight a bloody fight to win comfortable quarters. What, 5! deg. was demanded was not tenable, and instructions were afterwards likely 
ij the prospective intentions of the General are, it is impossible to say. ‘To-mor- $'Ve" te come down to 19 deg. and to stand upon that line, , dent | 
" Tow morning a portion of our troops ascend the river bang to the village of San|| Mr. Benton also quoted several other authorities in support of his Mr 
Perito, ten miles distant. Another portion are to occupy Bonila, twelve miles, POS!U0N. 
| down the river. ‘These are points where the Mexicans cross the river, when- I shall not give uv» the authority of these men, said Mr. Benton, for any ment 
fi ever they feel disposed to fight or annoy us. Having command of these cross | who come after them, especially when the consequence would be to involve instar 
“a ings, together with the one unmediately opposite the Fort, (Fort ‘Taylor), we) country in war. They acted upon the principle of asking for nothing an ap 
if shall begin to annoy our enemy more than they have yet anticipated. |Ibut what was right, and submitting to nothing wrong. Not one among them ’ inthe 
‘To-morrow, the enemy's cannon (eight field pieces,) taken in the battle of the) that day thought of 54 deg 40m. Acting upon the first half of the prin- 
: 9th, will be mounted upon our works, (Fort ‘laylor,) and [ am certain they will) ciple which they acted upon, I shall not consent that the government, or not ac 
be better served than they were by the enemy. The private correspondence of| any officer of the government, shall demand that to which we have no right. the T: 
Gen. Arista, and all the private baggage of most of their Generals, is now in| sake, the a troul 
our possession. Also about 1,000 muskets, with all their mules, camp equipage | of pone ers 
vo: ve ged to them, and not to their neighbours. 
and emmenition—I must ae F || Leome now, said Mr. B., to the third geographical division—the valley given 
Masor Generar Taytor.— e are happy to learn that the brave and ac~ of the Columbia river. 1 once gave a description of this valley, defined by eviden 
complished General Taylor has received the nomination of Brevet Major Gene- inetes and bounds, which | thought so distinct that they could not be mis- good 
ralof the Army, and has been confirmed by the Senate. This is a just acknow- ynderstood. I marked it down, and, like the man who painted a horse, ’ 
ledgement of his eminent services on the Rio Grande. for fear of mistakes, | put the name upon it. But the 54 40 men got hold But 
of it—they rubbed out my lines—they obliterated ihe features—they erased wound 
THE OREGON QUESTION. the name—they stretched the boundaries and extended it up to 54 40, and which j 
Senate, May 25. | anathemas have been heaped upon me by at least one of them. cai 
Mr. BENTON said that the President in his message had recommended _ | now take a new position with regard to the Columbia river and valley. acme 
several measures in relation to the Oregon Territory, some temporary—some | take the ground that the British have themselves acknowledged our title House | 
permanent. The temporary measures were to extend to the period of the) t® that country ; acknowledged our title by acts and words which, when was ridi 
termination of joint occupation, and the permanent measures were then to, "eproduced to them, will forever close their mouths upon the subject. ter —P, 
Mr. B. then went into a minute history of all the circumstances connect- tune.” 


take their place. [f abill should be introduced in conformity with the. : ; ; 
recommendations of the President, it would pass in about the time required ¢4 with Mr. Astor's settlement upon the Coluinbia, ; 
to pass it through three readings. Ifa bill corresponding with the British), _ Without concluding, Mr. Benton yielded to a motion to go into execu- upon 
law should be brought to the Senate it would pass. | tive session. 

In order to comprehend what | shall say, said Mr. B., | must remind the Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 a — per cent. prem. thence ; 


ivisions—t istinct geographical divisions—to which the question of! | if \N 
‘ irene THE ANGLO AMERICAN, Inon 


Pe applies. These are, !st. The Columbia river and valley—that is one. 
istinct question. 2d. Frazier’s river and valley, which presents another | tons of 
distinet consideration, 3d. The Islauds aloog the coast NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 30, 1646 
would now remark, said Mr. B. that as long asl have spoken of Ore-|, , ye 
gon, and of all of Oregon, 1 have now spoken of the Cabaohia river, and), ‘The Great Britaen has at last arrived,—she sailed on the 9th, thus making 4 while thy 
its valley as of Frazier’s river apd its valley—or of the islands, |passage of 20 days. The passage of the Oregon resolutions by the Senate had menced 
On the N. W. Coast of America, from Puget’s Sound, there is a chain reached England, but created very little sensation. Cotton had risen in price. plete de 
of islands, some large--some small, dividing the continent trom the ocean) The Government of G. Britain has made a contract with the British and North of amn: 
and distinct from the main land. On these islands discoveries were wade), 
for a long series of years, but they were not followed by settlement, ex-|American Mail Company to run their steamers between Liverpool and the U. ers, fell 
cept by Russia. (States weekly. There is no other news of importance. and sey 
great error which has pervaded all the discussions about Oregon,| corres} 
n confounding islands with the continent and making discoveries o Among the news brought by the Britannia last week, was that of the conse- capture 
to Such the quence attendant on Mr. Smith O'Brien's obstinacy concerning the duties of The lo. 
es—-of all our arguments. We have gone to the islands} 
to hunt for titles to the esntinest. This question, whether the islands} 
would command the continent or the continent the islands, brought up the chief end in that unbending conduct,—the honour of martyrdom, from which he Gen. T; 
“treaties of 1923 and 1824, was unfortunately excluded when the head repealer and others of the subordi- 


- and several other officers. It is also stated that Gen. Arista’s public and private 
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nates attained that high distinction. Unfortunately for Mr. O'Brien's self-com- 
placency he is so near all the newspapers that he cannot be allowed to “ lay the 
flattering unction to his soul” that he is considered a great man suffering in sup- 
port of a lofty principle ; for there is extreme laughter at his case and his de- 
portment not only in the House of Commons but throughout the country at 
“But let us be serious a moment, if possible, in briefly discussing this matter 

It may have been the inflated notion of a vain man, or it may have been a ruse 
—a kind of dernier ressort of an old fox ; and although in the latter case it is 
unworthy of his acknowledged sagacity, yet as a drowning man will catch at 
straws, so will a projector try every probable or even possible means to accom- 
plish his purpose ; and it must be confessed that in the great chapter of acci- 
dents in this ever mutable world, a very unlikely card has ere now “turned up 
trump.” 

Now suppose Mr. O’Brien to have been moved, by the man who pulls all the 
strings of the puppets, to resist every call of the House for his share in the 
public duties of the people's representatives, upon the plea which he has put 
forth, and that the House with its usual punctilious regard for courtesy, and 
with considerations for the present agitated state of Ireland, should wink hard 
at the Hon. Gentleman’s infatuation, so that he should get through the session} 
without any formal notice being taken of his conduct,—what would the conse- 
quence be at the prorogation, or the dissolution, as the case might be? It 
would be bruited about through the whole length and breadth of Ireland, and 
alluded to in every repeal speech, that Mr. O’Brien had both truly defined and 
had acted up to the principles and privileges of an Imsh member ; that hereafter 
no Irish member need allow himself to be dragged into the labours of English} 
legislation, and it would be attempted to form a nucleus from this little matter 
whereon to roll up a mighty ball of Irish matters exclusively to be the duties 
Irish members, and thus be a prolific seed of Repeal itself. 

But supposing such a ruse as this, it may be well imagined that Mr. O’Con- 
nell did not instruct the hardy member to stand out to the uttermost, but retreat 
in time from his unwarrantable position, and not betray its weakness. The old 
chief steps forward indeed, and makes a feeble attempt at rescue by informing} 
the House that it has not power “to enforce the process of committal on the 
Irish members,” and this because it is not specially mentioned in the act of 
Union. This must indeed have been “a weak invention,” and we dare say 
Mr. O'Connell was ashamed of it either then or afterwards, for the resolution of 
contempt of the House was carried 133 to 13. 

But now Mr. John O'Connell steps forward, to heal the wound his father had 
made in the cause. He cautions the House against exasperating the Irish by 
committing the offender to prison, and expresses a hope that “ it will pause ere 
it exercises its extreme power on his friend.” If the House be good natured 


The loss on the American side was also severe for the number of men engaged, 
and among the fallen were some valuable officers. 

The result of these engagements have been so much more favourable to the 
American arms than could reasonably have been expected, especially when the 
great disparity of forces is considered, that we are confirmed in our belief that 
the Mexicans are not able to cope, in a fair open fight, with the Anglo Saxon 
race. They would seem to be better calculated for guerilla warfare than for 
open fighting ;—and although the temptation to cut off Gen. Taylor and hs 
small band was very great, yet we think the Mexican commander must have very 
nuch overrated the morale and physique of his own forces, or underrated those 
of his opponent, or he would not have risked an engagement. He has now been 
taught a lesson, and if he profits by it, it is probable the character of the war 
will be changed. 

When the last advices left Point Isabel, Commodore Connor with his squadron 
was there, and it is stated that Gen. Taylor was making arrangements with him 
for a combined attack on Matamoras. Jf the Mexican army is in the disorgan- 
ised condition reported, the result of such an attack could hardly for a moment 
be doubtful. 

It will be seen that the Galveston Civilian states that 8000 fresh troops had 
jreinforced the Mexicans at Matamoras, and that Gen. Paredes was on his mareh 
with 15000 more ; we think there is no confidence to be attached to this state- 
ment, though it is probable they have received remforcements to some amount. 
In the meantime the volunteers were flocking to the standard of Gen. Taylor, 
ind it is probable that he would be strong enough in a short time to commence 
offensive operations. 

It is'to be hoped, for the sake of humanity, if for nothing else, that this con- 
test will be speedily put an end to. Mexico must see that she is not able, sin- 


off gle handed, to contend with her more powerful adversary. ‘There can be no 


hopes that any European nation will come to her aid—for however much the 
interests of England may suffer by the present state of hostilities, we think we 
risk nothing in asserting that she will not interfere, except asa mediator. It has 
been asserted that it was through her influence that Mexico has assumed her 
present attitude ; but the idea is so contrary to her diplomacy, as well as to her 
interests, that it is perfectly ridiculous, and needs no refutation. 

On the receipt of the first news of the engagements at Washington, the fol- 
owing resolutions were offered in Congress—they were suspended, however, 
until the official despatches should be received. There is no question aboyt 
their passing. 

Be it resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the U. States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the thanks of Congress are due and 
are hereby tendered to Brevet Brigadier-General Zachary Taylor, commanding 
the army of occupation, his officers and men, for the fortitude, skill, enterprise 
and courage, which have distinguished the recent brilliant operations on the Rio 


enough—then he has bearded the British legislature, and they dare not touch 
the friend of the O'Connell and of Ireland. Absurd! The eyil was still more 
likely to befal «his friend” after such an admonition than if he had been pru- 
dent enough to hold his peace. 

Mr. O’Brien, nevertheless, still feared that the crowning honour of imprison- 
ment would elude him. It was good-naturedly suggested that instead of the 
instant motion of punishment he should be allowed a day to reflect, repent, make 
an apology, and be forgiven. But that was not what he wanted. Like Jack 


Grande. 

And be ut further resolved, ‘That the President be and is hereby authorized and 
directed to cause to be paid to each non-commissioned officer, musician and pri- 
vate, belonging to said army on the 9th inst., one month’s additional pay, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Since the commencement of hostilities between Mexico and the United States, 
the Oregon Question has almost ceased to be heard of. Even the able speech 


of Mr. Benton on the subject, in the Senate, has attracted but little attention. 


We have transferred a synopsis of part of this speech to our columns, to which 


in the “ Tale of a Tub” he was solicitous of persecution, and therefore would 
not accept the respite. The worst however is still to come ; he was not sent to 
the Tower, but placed in the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms of the House—; 
a troublesome boy put into a corner. O'Connell seems so much ashamed of the! 
business that instead of moving next day for Mr O'Brien's release, as he had 
given notice that he would, he postponed the motion from Friday to Monday ; 
evidently shewing that he thought a gentle castigation would do the offender; 


But “the martyr” has been creating laughter by the air of romance and of 
wounded dignity assumed by him since his mcarceration. In a high-flown letter! 
which it became Mr. Roche’s duty to read to the House, he concludes thus, “ In 
concluding, I beg most anxiously and earnestly to request you to inform the 
House that I am no party to any motion for my discharge.” ‘The whole letter 


we would call attention. 

The position he, Mr. Calhoun, and other leaders of the Democratic party 
have taken, goes far to prove as certain—that if the Government of Great Bre 
tain will settle the question, taking the 49th parallel of latitude as the basis of 
the arrangement, there will be no opposition of moment from the dominant party 
in this country. We know that both Governments, as well as both nations, 
are deeply desirous that this vexed question should be amicably concluded 
|—and we are sure that it only needs open dealing and moderation on both sides 


to bring it to a speedy and happy termination. 


The Drama. 
Park Tueatre.—The Keans have-come back to us once more, and opened 


was ridiculous, but this grandiloquent conclusion caused one burst of loud laugh-| 
ter —Poor gentleman ; he wishes for nothing but “ simply what will sustain na-| 
ture.” Unfortunately Mr. Bellamy pressed too many comforts and good thi 
upon him, all of which he refused, and gave notice that he would “ pay no 
fees.” Won't het ‘The Rent is too low at present for payment to come from 
thence ; a falling off from £3000 to £80 per week is a bad look out both fi 
Repeal and Repealers. ae 

In our columns of to-day will be found full details of the late brilliant opera- 
tions of the American forces on the Rio Grande. ‘The official account sta 
the American force in the field to have been but little more than 2000 men,| 
while the Mexicans were estimated by Gen. Taylor at 6000. The action com 
menced on the 8th inst., and was resumed on the 9th. It resulted in the com- 
plete defeat of the Mexicans. Eight pieces of artillery, with a large quantity 
of ammunition and stores, several standards, and two or three hundred prison- 
ers, fell into the hands of the Americans ; among the latter was General Vega, 


the week with never-tiring “Ion,” and the “ Twelfth Night” of Shakspeare. 
But these, as well as “The Gamester,” which, up to this writing, they have 
also played, have formed the§subjects of articles in our columns already. The 
lonly new feature we have to record is the charming personation of “ Clemane 
the,” in the first-named play, by Miss Crocker, who is more and more the 
artiste, the oftener she makes her appearance before our public. “ Richard II” 
is about to be revived. The Keans’ engagement runs through two weeks more, 
Bowery TxeaTre.—Miss Julia Dean, to whose culminating star-hood we 
paid a passing word of admiration last week, has this week been the cynosure. 
at this house. She is very clever, and bids fair to rank alongside of Cushman, 
Mowatt, Clarendon, and Hunt, in the list of American native actresses. Mr. J. 
R. Scott is soon to take a parting benefit at this house. . 
At the other theatres nothing new is to be added to our last week's summary, 
We annex a few hastily compiled miscellaneous scraps of information, in the 
Musical and Dramatic world, since our last. , 

Pico, the generous, as well as the genius, gave up her agreed upon price for 


correspondence, containing the whole plans of the campaign, was among the singing at the Philharmonic, last week ; and did the same in the case of Mr, G, 
captured baggage—of this, however, the official accounts make no mention.||Andrews, at the Park Theatre, for whose benefit, last Saturday night, she sang 
The loss in killed and wounded had not been fully ascertained at the latest ad-||three songs splendidly. Mr. Marks, the Violinist, takes a benefit Concert, on 
Vices—though it is certain the Mexicans must have suffered very severely, as |our publication night, his fellow ay‘stes having volunteered for him, in conse- 


Gen. Taylor states that they had buried over 200 of them on the field of Per port an ee with a severe accident, while attending a rehearsal at 
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the Philharmonic. We are glad to learn that there was every prospect of there arreed by premature controversy one of re highe important functions of 
bei good ; Blands, Vache, and George Barrett, open the season| the Executive Government, aod one of the highest prerogatives of the 
~ (Crown. But, in spite of the excessive discussion to which the Oregon ter. 


De Federal street theatre, Boston, in the month of August, it being understood) ritory has given rise on the other side of the AtlaMtic, and the extreme re- 
that, on his recent visit here, the shrewd manager of that theatre, Mr. O. C|/erve which has hitherto been maintaived on this, there is at bottom the 
Wyman, had the sense to perceive that, with such auxiliaries, he could not but|/same deep and earnest hope in both countries that this question will be am. 


succeed in forming a strong and effective company. Mr. Vache, we have al- cably settled, and we trust there is an equal resolution in the Governments 
of both countries to make every exertion, consistent with their true inter- 


Se in hin ine, ‘jests and honor to terminate the controversy. is in this spirit that we are 
lines, for he has more than one,) in this country. He cannot fail to make eed willing to receive ihe notice for the termination of the existing convention. 
self felt and valued by the Boston public As for Barrett, he has no repatation||{n this spirit and with an express recommendation to that effect, the reso- 
tg make in that city. It is already a treasured recollection with all lovers off lutions have been framed and carried through in both houses of Congress ; 


the genuine dr But we do anticipate for Mrs. Bland, a reception in Bos-||*d in the same spirit we do not doubt that the negotiation will be forthwith 


ton which shall be at once worthy of that city’s discriminating jadgment, in sue The alternative is now distinctly indicated, The utmost term to which 
matters, and the lady’s rare merits, both in private and professional life. Her|the peace of the world can be prelonged is one twelvemonth, if indeed cir. 
husband, too, cannot but be appreciated for the gentlemanly and judicious man-|}cumstances do not bring: about a much earlier pagtanes unless the partition 

ot the Oregon territory be finally settled within that period. Never was a 
: 3 heavier responsibility incurred by public men; never was a graver ques. 
dict, become a decided favorite with the Bostonians. William W heatley, n tion poised * the = ame of whe A meng The provisional agreement pon 
attached to the company at the Walnut (Philadelphia) theatre, has entered into! whieh our pacific relations with the U. States have subsisted for 30 years, is 


an engagement with Pelby of the National, Boston, and will compose past of||to be superseded by a final definition of our respective rights upon the north- 
western coast of America: or to be succeeded by war. The vessel is al. 


his company next season. His loss will be much felt there, as he was a very, : 

We join in the iready loosened from the moorings at which she lay in peace. 
great favorite. We join in the comme rellent young actor (0!) The convention of joint occupancy is virtually ended ; and the destinies 
the good graces of the Boston folks. Opera has been all the rage m Philadel- jof these two great nations—if, indeed, they can be called twain, which 


phia and Baltimore, these last three or four weeks. ‘The Seguins, with Frazer] have so > ap language, > ree — aa each other 
De - been bringing out pi iece, to good ho , at both |--are exposed to the fluctuations of adverse and conflicting claims. 
h on || The emergency is, doubtless, a most serious one ; but happily for the honour 
places. lof this country, it is accompanied by none of those feelings of excitement 
the graceful and accompfished dansewse, has sailed for Europe ; she will soon) t ourselves which have so often perplexed the affairs of the world, and 
xeturn, bringing with her a good corps de ballet. A New Orleans paper says }it will be met with the deliberate energy of men as conscious of our duties as of 
that we are to have Italian Opera, in this city, this summer. Let it come, so 1t! 
good. Miss Julia N form in which the resolution en U y 
ue jof the United States is extremely dignified and becoming, and in this respect it 
ing golden s pom te y may be regarded as a triumph of the imoderate party over the violent and ex- 
improving in her profession. Mrs. Hunt, who used to be the pet of the Park, \cessive pretensions of the gentlemen who act with Mr. Allen. In the final di- 


and is to return to it, we are glad to learn, next season, is at Boston, doing ad- jvision which took place, 22 votes out of 40 belonged to the whig party ; whilst 
qiirably well. jonly two whigs voted with the extreme party against the form m which it was 
‘|proposed that the notice should be given. So that, although the division had 

a nothing of a party character, the adhesion of the whigs secured that moderation 

ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT BRITAIN. of lawsuage for which it is remarkable. It seems that, according to the forms 


The Great Britain sailed trom Liverpool on the 9th inst., and we havere of Congress, the House of Representatives must concur in the resolution as 
ceived our files to that date. amended by the Senate, and for this purpose it will undergo some further de- 

The passage of the Oregon notice resolutions, in the Senate, had reached bate m the lower house. As the notice stands in Mr. Crittenden’s motion, 
England. The London money market was at first slightly aflected by the pg — 
news There had been an improvement in the cotton market. The grain Lites usod by Mr Polk in his official communications. In fact, when the Se- 
markets were somewhat active. The war ou the corn laws was going on in nate of the United States speaks of the “evil consequences of the divided al- 
Parliament. legiance of m American and British population, and of the confusion and con- 

The proceedings in Parliament, which point to a speedy release of the! flet of national jurisdiction” in Uregon, they substanaally recognize that prin- 
grain and flour in bend, at the low rate of duty, have given more animation’ jcaple of division upon hin 
to those articles, which are mote inquired for, and necessarily of greater ))° eS eS eav render unpossi- 


value. ‘Thus far, then, and in more respects than one, the American notice m 
Smith O’Brien, member of Parliament, continued in bondage. \\terially improves the prospects of speedy settlement. It recognizes, 
[From the London Herald, May 7.} "general terms, the basis upon which alone sucha settlement can be attemp:- 


Oveanw Stream Navicarion.—We are enabled to make an announce-jed, and, by putting an end to the period of joint occupancy, it prepares us 
ment regarding the conveyance of wails by steam between this country and to maintain to the fullest extent the rights we derive from present oecupa- 
America, which will be bailed with gratification by the whole community. tion. Whatever be the tate of the provisional treaties, we presume that no 
The Government have evtered into a further contract with the British and jome will contest that the rights and interests which have grown up by their 
North American Royal Mail Company, the eflect of which is to secure a protection and authority are sacred, both under the letter of those treaties, 
weekly communication by steam between Liverpool and tite United States and under the original rights to which we now revert in all their force. 
of America. <A steamer of great power and size will be despatehed direct Our position as claimants upon an equal footing with the United States for 
from Liverpool to New York every alternate Saturday during eight months the partition of the whole territory in dispute is rather strengthened than 
ofthe year. These trips areto be performed as additional voyages, and )weakened by the abrogation of the treaty, and we cannot doubt that the 
irrespective of the fortnightly voyages to Halifax and Boston ; as this latter ministers of the crown will be ready, upon the receipt of the notice, firm- 
service will continve just as at present, with the alteration of sailing from ly and explicitly to declare to the Cabinet of Washington what those rights 
a as well as from Boston always on Saturdays instead of a fixed are which they have long been “ resolved and prepared to maintain.” 
day of th 


e month asat present. The steamers to New York wilaso tk —<_—X—X—<X—<<€<—<_<_—<—<—«—_s—“_“_—X—_a—ananau" 
their departures always on Saturday. By this arrangement there will be a P)RITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
Notice is nereby given that the Annual Election for President, two Vice- 
od 


steamer from Liverpool to America every Saturday, and from the Ameri-|| 
can side also every Saturday, the only difference being that Boston and New! Presidents, and Wa rs of the Society for the ensuing year, will take place « 


York will alternately be the ports of departure. At present we are not! their Rooms, No. %3 Greenwich Street, on Monday next, Ist June, at half-past 
able to state the precise time when these weekly sailings will commence, |six o'clock, p.m. A full attendance of the Members is soopeattel requested. 
WEBB. Sup’t. 


but ao doubt we may look for the alteration to come into play as soon asthe | By order, Cc 
required number of ships cau be got ready to undertake such a vast service _ ra pene = 


The resolutions authorizing the President of the United States to give ‘ 
we announced yesterday, received the sanction of the Senate by a majority | 39 cents, Fifth English 


from the Senators of Massachusetts to the newly arrived representative of Street; . A 
the State of Texas, not a member of the sedate assembly seems to have let | 3. Aad my it 
this important topic pass in silence. The douots and difficulties which are | REMOVAL. 
commonly confined to a Cabinet on questions of this nature have here been, THE ORIGINAL CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT 
extended to species of popular assembly, and aggravated by publicity and | ffas Removed from ov. 9 Wall St. to 86 Broadway, corner of Wall St, 
party spirit. But same as the had (LATE sv. & ToUSKY’s 

a introduced b r. Polk; and public opinion throughout the Union|), 


contemplated the approach of this notice— |with an entirely new and rich assortment of Fashionable Goods, comprising per 
- - illed Casso 
the clear certainty of the result of the discussion ; the unanimity which we (Dooskine ; Drillings ; Silks, Valencies, Ai Mat —_ = The, sy 


ment, which is about to assign a term to one of the most important territo- |Fernishing Goods, consisting of Scarfs, Cravais, Gloves, Shirts, Collars, under or 


rial conventions existing between Great Britain and the United States, must /MEnts, short every article necessary 
be considerable, and may become a momentous event. rs are particularly invited to call and examine his end 
y || will be found to compare favorably with those of any establishment in 


th blic oi Uniforms receive especial attention. Also, Ladies? 
lized the time of the Legislature and the attention of the public since the BABCOCK continues inthe cuiing dep 
the nation have been content to wait the course of events, and to leave un-)| my =} Seah Keteblishas Wall 
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